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ABSTRACT 



To provide a basis for fulfillment of a statutory 
responsibility to review the administration of Federal programs that 
reinforce State education agencies, this report traces the history of 
those agencies from the data provided by the agencies in their annual 
reports, and from information supplied by the staff of the U.S. 

Office of Education. Pending legislation and current OE programs are 
examined and recommendations for further action are proposed. Among 
the other Federal programs reviewed in this volume are Titles II and 
III of the ESEA and Title IT and V-A of the NDE A. The report 
concludes that agencies have made notable progress in their 
development, particularly since 1965, the year that ESEA became a 
law. An appendix includes annual reports of the States for fiscal 
year 1969. (JF) 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20201 

The President 
The White House 

Washington , D.C. April 16, 1970 

Dear Mr. President : 

The Advisory Council on State Departments of Education , in fulfillment 
of its mandate under Title V , Public Law 89-10, has completed its fifth annual 
report , which I have the honor of transmitting to you. 

To make a logical base for its review of the administration of Title V and 
other programs under which Federal funds assist State educational agencies , 
the Council has briefly traced the history of these agencies to the time of 
enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. It has 
then reviewed developments since that time to reach its conclusions on the 
progress they have made, and on what might be done to maintain and extend 
that progress . Their findings and recommendations will receive the most care- 
ful sttidy and will , I am sure , be reflected in my future communications to you. 

Faithfully yours , 

Robert H. Finch 
Secretary 




THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20201 

Honorable Spiro Agnew 
President of the Senate * 

Washington , D.C. April 16, 1970 

Dear Mr. President: 

I take pleasure in sending you the fifth annual report of the Advisory 
Council on State Departments of Education , made pursuant to its mandate 
under Title V, Public Law 89-10. 

To make a base for its review of the administration of Title V and other 
programs which provide Federal funds to State education agencies , the Coun- 
cil hcbs traced briefly the history of those agencies to the time of enactment of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. It has then reviewed 
subsequent developments to reach its conclusions on progress made and on 
what might be done to maintain and extend that progress. 

Our careful study of the report will undoubtedly be reflected in our future 
communications to and testimony before the Congress. 

Sincerely , 

Robert H. Finch 
Secretary 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, Q.C. 20201 

Honorable John W. McCormack 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C . April 1G, 1970 

Dear Mr. Speaker: 

/ take pleasure in sending you the fifth annual report of the Advisory 
Council on State Departments of Education, made pursuant to its mandate 
under Title V, Public Law 89-10. 

To make a base for its review of the administration of Title V and other 
programs which provide Federal funds to State education agencies, the Coun- 
cil has traced briefly the history of those agencies to the time of enactment of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 . It has then reviewed 
subsequent developments to reach its conclusions on progress made and on 
what might be done to maintain and extend that progress . 

Our careful study of the report will undoubtedly be reflected in our future 
communications to and testimony before the Congress . 

Sincerely, 

Robert H. Finch 
Secretary 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 

Honorable,Robert H. Finch 

Secretary of Health , Education, and Welfare 

Washington , D.C. April 16, 1970 

Dear Mr. Secretary : 

Pursuant to Title V, Public Law 89-10, the Advisory Council on State 
Departments of Education has reviewed the administration of Title V and of 
other programs under which Federal funds assist State education agencies, 
and has completed its fifth annual report. I take pride in transmitting that 
report to you. 

To provide a base for its review, the Council has briefly traced the history 
of the State educational agencies to the time of enactment of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The Council has then examined sub- 
sequent developments to reach the conclusions it presents in the report. 

The Council has also dealt in this report with several other Federal pro- 
grams which are characterized as State plan-State grant programs. 

At the request of the Council, / have already transmitted to you some of 
its recommendatio'ns.’ My staff and / shall study the report carefully for 
guidance in our administration of the relevant programs and in our relations 
with the State educational agencies, so that our partnership will be the more 
productive for education. 

Sincerely, 

James E. Allen, Jr. 

Assistant Secretary for Education 
and 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 




preface 



The Advisory Council on State Departments of Education was 
created by Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and 
charged with 

reviewing the administration of the programs for which funds 
are appropriated pursuant to this title and making recommen- 
dations for improvement of such administration, and reviewing 
the status of and making recommendations with respect to such 
programs and this title and with respect to other Acts under 
which funds are appropriated to assist State educational agen- 
cies to administer Federal programs relating to legislation. 

The Council is required to report its findings and recommendations 
annually to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who trans- 
mits the report with his comments and recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 

This is the fifth such report. The first, 1 made before the act had seen 
a full fiscal year, dealt with the preliminary stages of the administration 
of Title V. The second, 2 made in March 1967, reported the first full year 
of the program's operation and the determined efforts made by the States 
to avail themselves of the assistance offered. The third 3 noted the prog- 
ress made by the State education agencies and endorsed their efforts 
toward comprehensive statewide educational planning. The fourth 4 
found qualitative evidence of progress to support the quantitative data 
previously presented, but pointed out that the desired goals had not yet 
been achieved. 

In the present report, the Council, in order to provide a base for its 
review, traces briefly the history of the State educational agencies to the 
time of enactment of Public Law 89-10 (the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965) and then examines subsequent developments to 
reach its conclusions on progress made and on what is needed to extend 
that progress. 

The Council also reviews the past year's administration of three other 
State plan-State grant programs which tax and test the capabilities of 
the State educational agencies. 

The Advisory Council desires to recognize the invaluable assistance 
given to it by Harry L. Phillips, Director, Division of State Agency 
Cooperation, and the staff members of the division. Their dedication to 
the strengthening of State departments of education, their knowledge- 
able understanding of the intent of Federal legislation relating to State 
education agencies, and their skill in analyzing requested data received 
from State departments of education made the Council's mandated re- 
sponsibility to review the administration of Federal programs aiding the 
State agencies and prepare related recommendations, a viable task. It 
should be reassuring to the President and to the Congress to know that 
the implementation of Title V and related programs is being directed by 
a highly competent staff, determined to aid State departments of educa- 
tion in meeting their demanding leadership responsibilities in the several 
States. 



1 Improving State Leadership ’n Education, OE-23047, March 1966. 

* Reinforcing the Role of States »» Education . OE-23050* March 1967. 

•Focus on the Future, OE-28Q50, March 1968. 

4 The State of State Departments of Education, OE-23050, March 1969. 
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summary and recommendations 



To provide a base for fulfillment of its 
statutory responsibility to review the admin- 
istration of Federal programs which rein- 
force State education agencies, the Advisory 
Council on State Departments of Education 
in this report traces the history of those agen- 
cies. Then, from the data provided by the 
agencies in their annual reports, and from 
information supplied by the staff of the U.S. 
Office of Education, the Council concludes 
that the agencies have made notable progress 
in their development, particularly since 1965. 
That was the year in which the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) be- 
came a law, with its Title V — “Grants to 
Strengthen State Departments of Education.” 

Title V, and its intent, are highly com- 
mendable, but the Council has in its previous 
reports deplored the disparity between the 
amounts authorized in the law and the sums 
appropriated for this as well as for ocher 
related programs — and the tardiness of those 
appropriations when they were made. Both 
have militated against optimum progress. 

The Council has in its earlier reports noted 
that comprehensive educational planning, for 
example, was to a large extent neglected by 
the State agencies because the funds even 
when available had to be used for more seem- 
ingly urgent needs. The Council therefore 
notes with approval that legislation now 
pending proposes to continue the recently 
provided separate authorization and funding 
for comprehensive educational planning and 
evaluation. The Council also notes with ap- 
proval some of the other provisions in the 
pending legislation. Not all of the proposals, 
however, evoke unqualified approval. 

The Council recognizes the need for an 
independent advisory arm, such as is en- 
visioned in pending legislation, to serve the 
Legislative and Executive Branches of the 
Federal Government in matters pertaining to 
the quality of education and national educa- 
tion goals. If legislation pending in the Con- 



gress is enacted, a State educational agency 
will be confronted with as many as six major 
advisory councils. Many of these will be ap- 
pointed by Governors of the States and be 
responsible for performing functions and 
carrying on activities related to the policy- 
making role of public bodies. The policy- 
making role for education at the State level 
is legally and constitutionally vested in exist- 
ing public bodies usually called State boards 
of education. To have their responsibility 
infringed upon by an act of the Federal 
Government is most inappropriate. 

Therefore, the Advisory Council on State 
Departments of Education recommends that 
careful attention be given to pending legisla- 
tion creating such advisory bodies, particu- 
larly if it gives State advisory bodies regula- 
tory and operational responsibilities ; and 
further, that it be recognized that an ad- 
visory group for each discrete program of 
the Federal Government is inefficient and 
unnecessary. 

The Advisory Council on State Depart- 
ments of Education believes that efforts di- 
rected toward the consolidation of some cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid programs of educational 
assistance would result in significant gains. 
The Council recommends, however, that such 
efforts be evaluated carefully and not be 
undertaken without the policy commitment 
essential to provide sufficient financial sup- 
port to maintain previous levels of expendi- 
ture for categorical purposes. This recom- 
mendation is directed at elforts (including 
those through the appropriation process) to 
consolidate Titles III and V-A of the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA) with Titles 
II and III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA). A far more reason- 
able and practical consolidation could be 
achieved by combining ESEA Title II and 
NDEA Title III as one program, and ESEA 
Title III and NDEA Title V-A as a second. 
Even these consolidations, however, should 
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be undertaken only when continuation of the 
prior level of financial support could be 
guaranteed. 

(Because the legislation referred to in 
the foregoing recommendations had been re- 
ported, and congressional action seemed in- 
minent, the Council requested that the recom- 
mendations be transmitted, in advance of 
issuance of this report, to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for trans- 
mission in turn to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress.) 

The foregoing recommendation relates to 
efforts to consolidate the State administrative 
funds for four specific programs. The legisla- 
tion now pending in the Congress (H.R. 514) 
to amend and extend existing programs con- 
tains a provision (section 415(a)) permit- 
ting the U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
“make a consolidated grant of Federal funds" 
to a State educational agency, upon its ap- 
plication, “of any two or more" Federal 
programs. The Advisory Council expresses 
its gratification at this positive action by 
the Congress to enact legislation permitting 
State educational agencies to consolidate 
their many administrative accounts (result- 
ing from the multiplicity of federally sup- 
ported educational programs) into a single 
management fund. But the Council fails to 
understand the reasons for exempting the 
ESEA Title I and VI administrative funds 
from this amalgamation, and deplores what 
it believes will be the ill effects of such exclu- 
sion. For example, if Title I is omitted from 
a coordinate effort to design, plan for, evalu- 
ate, and report upon the remainder of the 
educational undertakings within a State, the 
very improvement which the program desper- 
ately needs, the Advisory Council fears, will 
fail to be achieved. 

Efforts to simplify procedures and achieve 
greater efficiency in the administration of 
Federal education programs have not been 
confined to the Congress. The Advisory Coun- 
cil on State Departments of Education re- 
gards favorably the effort of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to sim- 
plify and expedite the procedures whereby 



State departments of education may qualify 
to receive Federal financial assistance. 

However, the Council wishes to record its 
concern over the possibility of reducing the 
qualifying exercise to an absurdity. Every 
State should be held accountable for develop- 
ment of an appropria e and sophisticated sys- 
tem of managing and providing stewardship 
of all federally supported titles — in the com- 
posite, or program by program. 

The Advisory Council on State Depart- 
ments of Education endorses the Office of 
Education’s emphasis on measuring perform- 
ance in education by results or products, and 
supports efforts at all levels to instill the 
concept of educational as well as fiscal ac- 
countability. The Office of Education is en- 
couraged to assist State educational agencies 
in the adoption of these principles in the 
management of educational programs at the 
State level. The Council does, however, view 
with some concern the tendency to demand an 
immediate positive response from an educa- 
tional activity which may require a reason- 
ably longer period for adequate measurement 
of its impact. 

The Advisory Council approves the strat- 
egy being used for the conduct of U.S. Office 
of Education comprehensive reviews of Fed- 
eral program activities in State educational 
agencies. The scientific approach used in 
these management reviews appears to be in 
keeping with significant trends evident 
throughout the Nation more accurately to 
develop, monitor, evaluate, and report upon 
educational activities. 

The Advisory Council heartily ipproves of 
special project plans for comprtnensive edu- 
cational planning and evaluation activities 
being undertaken through cooperative ar- 
rangements between State educational agen- 
cies and the U.S. Office of Education. The 
Council recommends that priority attention 
be given to the complex task of further de- 
veloping and implementing the evaluation 
system whose first component is known as 
the Consolidated Program Information Re- 
port, which is now in operation. 

The Advisory Council endorses the Ad- 
ministration’s emphasis on educational re- 
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search and development as a means for find- 
ing, testing, and disseminating efficient and 
effective education practices. 

The Council recommends th?t the Office of 
Education explore its potential for support- 
ing appropriate training programs aimed at 
upgrading the capabilities of and more ade- 
quately preparing professional employees of 
State governments who are engaged, or may 
become engaged, in assisting the legislative 
educational function. The Council is cogni- 
zant of the increased interest in education 
shown by State legislatures and is aware of 
their need to have highly skilled legislative 
planning personnel to meet the increasing 
demand for producing high quality educa- 
tional legislation. 



The Council endorses the priority pro- 
grams and projects being advocated by the 
U.S. Office of Education. It recommends that 
full consideration be given to an immediate 
and active involvement of all State depart- 
ments of education in the planning and im- 
plementation of the “Right to Read” program 
and the environmental education program. 
In connection with the latter, the Council 
wishes to reiterate concerns it has shown in 
the past respecting education in urban 
America, particularly that major improve- 
ment in central city life can be most effec- 
tively realized through a frontal assault on 
all aspects of the environment, in which edu- 
cation is only one component. 



grants to strengthen state 
departments of education 

(Title V} 

the etementarg and secondarg 
education act of 19 GS 

(Public Law 89-10) 

(as amended) 
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Thirty-four of them are called State “De- 
partment of Education” ; nine are called “De- 
partment of Public Instruction”; three are 
“Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction”; one (New York) is “State Edu- 
cation Department”; and there is the “Texas 
Education Agency.” Nearly all States have a 
State Board of Education, but in two the 
operating agency has no other name. 

Their chiefs function under a variety of 
titles, not always matching their organiza- 
tion names: Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, of Education, of Schools; Commis- 
sioner of Education ; Secretary of Education 
(Pennsylvania) . They are chosen in a variety 
of ways: 24 are appointed by the State 
Board of Education, five by the Governor ; in 
21 States they are elected by popular ballot, 
generally in a nonpartisan election. Their 
annual salaries range from a high of $45,000 
(one) to a low of $12,500 (only a few years 
ago that was $8,500) ; most are between 
$20,000 and $30,000. 

There is not more consistency among the 
functions of the State educational agencies. 
Some have full responsibility for all public 
education in their States, at all levels. In 
some States, higher education concerns are 
vested in a separate entity, and those for 
vocational education in still another. 

Whatever they are called, if elementary 
and secondary education was one of their 
concerns in 1965, it was to them that the U.S. 
Congress addressed itself when it passed 
Title V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (Public Law 89-10) — Grants 
to Strengthen State Departments of Edu- 
cation. 

The need for such Federal aid had been 
urged on Congress by an impressive parade 
of witnesses. The Presidential message on 
education in 1965 had included this state- 
ment: 

State leadership becomes increasingly 

important as we seek to improve the 



quality of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. We should assist the States by 
strengthening State departments of edu- 
cation in their efforts to : 

Provide consultative and technical as- 
sistance for local school districts and 
local school leadership ; 

Formulate long-range plans; 

Expand educational research and devel- 
opment ; 

Improve local and State information 
about education ; 

Identify emerging educational problems ; 

Provide for the training of State and 
local education personnel ; 

Conduct periodic evaluation of educa- 
tional programs ; 

Promote teacher improvement courses. 

Dr. Donald Emery, an Ohio local super- 
intendent, testified : 

I would summarize my general conclu- 
sion from my acquaintance with a num- 
ber of State departments by saying that 
they, too, often have been agencies to 
which we account rather than an agency 
on which we draw. They are woefully 
understaffed, sometimes incompetently 
staffed. 

Dr. Emery was not carping. He was tes- 
tifying in favor of an effort to help these 
agencies reinforce themselves — something 
they had had little means of doing before. 
“If this bill can somehow dramatically 
strengthen the role of the State departments, 
since they occupy such a key role in this Act,” 
he continued, “this would be a great favor to 
American education.” 

The congressional conference report pre- 
ceding the enactment of Title V had declared 
“emphatically” that “the alternative to 
strong State departments of education is an 
educational lag and a default of leadership 
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which can only result in a loss to the entire 
nation.” 

If the State educational agencies were so 
important to education, how is it that they 
were in such a deplorable condition? The 
answer — or answers — may be found in an 
exhaustive study made by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, begun in 1965 
and completed in 1969. The study (made 
under a contract with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation) has resulted in two volumes : 

I. Education in the States: Historical De- 
velopment and Outlook and II. Education in 
the States: Nationwide Development Since 
1900 . The two volumes were edited by Dr. 
Edgar Fuller, now Executive Secretary 
Emeritus of the Council; and Dr. Jim B. 
Pearson, associate professor of history and 
professor of education at the University of 
Texas. 

The first volume is a State-by-State history 
of the educational agencies, chiefly since 
1900, to 1965. In a paper announcing publi- 
cation of the first volume, Dr. Fuller gen- 
eralized some conclusions. “There are wide 
differences in size and capacity” among the 
agencies, he explained, but “the generaliza- 
tions made on the basis of the project reports 
apply substantially to at least 40 States, and 
in many instances to 45 or more.” These are 
some of his conclusions : 

1. Most State departments of education have 
developed slowly from meager beginnings . 

They were established in the 19th century, 
“but they grew slowly until long after 1900.” 
From 1813, when the first chief State school 
officer in the nation was appointed (in New 
York) there was a succession of similar ap- 
pointments in the States. “But only those in 
New England have maintained a full time 
chief State school officer continuously up to 
the present time.” In the others there were 
periods when there was no such official, and 
the Secretary of State added school business 
to his tasks. 

Increased educational responsibilities came 
to the State educational agencies “very 
slowly” after 1900. “In Connecticut and 
New Hampshire, for instance, the staffs num- 
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bered 3 in each State.” In New Hampshire, 
the chief left his administrative assistant and 
his secretary in charge of the office from 
Monday morning until the following weekend 
while he drove his horse and buggy from 
school to school, showing teachers how to 
teach. 

In Texas, there was “properly speaking” 
no real State education agency until 1915. 
In the preceding decade, the department staff 
consisted, in addition to the Superintendent, 
of five clerks, a stenographer, and a porter. 
In 1916, a rural aid law brought reorganiza- 
tion and some additional personnel. The 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act of 
1917, which provided some Federal funds, 
permitted a further increase, raising the 
number of professional employees of the de- 
partment to 29. “For States smaller than 
Texas,” Dr. Fuller remarked, “any field work 
to provide leadership in educational opera- 
tions must have been rare indeed.” 

2. As cities and large towns grew , their 
superintendents and school boards became 
the leaders in education , leaving State de- 
partments of education to work in rural 
areas on educational programs of mini- 
mum scope and quality . 

As cities grew, it seemed appropriate for 
the States to create urban or independent 
school districts, with little reference to the 
State departments of education. The school 
authorities in urban area*, for obvious prag- 
matic reasons, could deal directly and effec- 
tively with the State legislatures. 

Even for dealing with their rural charges, 
the State departmen ts of education (SDE) 
were poorly equipped. At best they could 
function only as repositories of attendance 
and other routine information from local 
school districts, generally as the basis for 
calculating State financial aid. 

3. From 1930 to 1960 , most SDEs developed 
more or less fortuitously , being assigned 
such functions as seemed logically suited 
to them as the need arose for them . 

The course of American history during 
that period led to irregular but often sub- 




stantial increase in the size and responsi- 
bilities of State educational agencies. Such 
trends and events as the depression of the 
thirties, the shift from a predominantly rural 
to an industrial economy, World War II, 
Korea, technological development and the 
consequent efforts to expand education re- 
sponsively, the increasing participation by 
the Federal Government in the co^ts and 
direction of education, all played a part in the 
spasmodic and irregular growth of the State 
education agencies. 

The means of growth were not lavish. 
Legislatures were not overly generous in 
their appropriations for the conduct of agen- 
cies which were not glamorous, conspicuous, 
or, by their lights, particularly crucial. Funds 
apart, qualified personnel were rare. In 1927, 
the author of State School Administration 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin) had written: 

The State office has offered no career for 
anyone, with the result that it has too 
often been left as a retiring political 
reward for the old and successful county 
superintendent. The cities have monopo- 
lized the services of the better school 
men, and the best thought has been spent 
on their problems. . . . The cities . . . 
draw the best men to their service, while 
the State office has commanded but little 
influence, has been given only very 
limited powers, and has been shunned by 
most of the well prepared men in the 
State. 

Thus, even if salary levels and other condi- 
tions had been attractive (and for a consider- 
able time they were not — and still may not be 
in some States) capable recruits were far 
from plentiful. On-the-job empirical learn- 
ing-by-doing and inservice training had to 
substitute for the expertise that experienced 
professionals may generally be expected to 
bring to new tasks. Fortunately, the in- 
creased “respectability” being given to State 
education agency careers since the enactment 
of ESEA has attracted more young educa- 
tors and has caused schools of education to 
give increasingly greater attention to State 
education administration. 



The Council's purpose in making this brief 
and necessarily sketchy summarization of the 
history of State departments of education has 
been to provide a base for judging the prog- 
ress they have made since enactment of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, particularly Title V, which the Council 
believes to be commendable, even if not yet 
optimum. To paraphrase freely Dr. John- 
son's dictum on a dog that walks on its hind 
legs: thp question is not whether it is done 
well — tha marvel is that it is done at all. 

At the very same time that the State de- 
partments of education were given the rela- 
tively meager means of st ^f-strengthening 
supplied by Title V, they haa thrust on them 
the onerous responsibilities for approving 
fund applications under most of the other 
titles of the new elementary and secondary 
education legislation. Title I, with an appro- 
priation in the neighborhood of a billion dol- 
lars, requires the State educational agencies 
to approve all grant applications: There 

were more than 22,000 such applications in 
the Title's first fiscal year. (It is true that 
the State agencies are allowed one percent of 
their allotments for administration, but that, 
as we have pointed out, is not the question : a 
dog that has not been trained over a consider- 
able period of time to walk on its hind legs 
cannot do it quickly for a reward of one bone 
or ten million bones.) 

To participate in Title II of ESEA — grants 
for acquisition of school library resources, 
textbooks, and other instructional mate- 
rials — a State educational agency was re- 
quired to submit a State plan in considerable 
detail. This title became effective at the same 
time as did Title I. So did several others; 
subsequent amendments threw still more bur- 
dens on them. Even those titles which did not 
by statute require a State plan or State ap- 
proval nevertheless claimed attention and re- 
sources of the State educational agency. 

Evaluation of progress made by State edu- 
cational agencies in improving their admin- 
istrative operations and their services to local 
educational agencies and the cause of educa- 
tion in general, must be made in the light of 
these historical facte. And in the light of 
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these historical facts, the Advisory Council 
believes that progress has been notable. It 
believes that adverse criticism leveled at the 
State agencies over the conduct of such pro- 
grams as Title I is frequently unjustified. 
This is particularly true when the criticism is. 
based on reports made by the auditors of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare which are in the process of being nego- 
tiated, as required by the statute, and whose 
intent is improvement of specific practices 
where shortcomings are noted. 



Statistical Data 

The applications made by the State educa- 
tion agencies for basic grants under Title V, 
and the subsequent reports which they are 
required to file each year, provide statistical 
data on the uses to which these grants are 
put. Table 1 shows funds and the numbers of 
professional and nonprofessional employees 
under section 503, Title V, of ESEA, as well 
as the total number of positions reported by 
each agency as of June 30, 1969 (the end of 
the 1969 fiscal year). Comparative figures 
for the previous fiscal years will be found in 
the Council's earlier reports (identified in the 
Preface, footnotes 2, 3, and 4) . 

The distributions of section 503 funds and 
personnel by program function in fiscal 1969 
are demonstrated in Figures 1-a and 1-b. 
While there are variations in the distribution 
among the several States from year to year, 
expenditures in the aggregate for the various 



functions performed by the State education 
agencies do not show significant differences 
from year to year (as may be seen from the 
earlier reports). Attempts to draw philo- 
sophical conclusions or to discern trends are 
unrewarding. (We must exclude the first 
year of Title V (fiscal 1966) because the ap- 
propriation was not available to implement 
the Act until the fiscal year was nearly half 
over, and the State education agencies were 
not wholly prepared to make “normal” dis- 
positions of their allotments.) The 17.20 per- 
cent of the 503 funds assigned to “general 
administration” compared to 16.91 for 1968 
and 19.38 for 1967 is not particularly note- 
worthy. The trends in other functions were 
similarly unremarkable. A six-point drop for 
planning, evaluation, etc., from 19.33 in 1968 
to 13.38 for 1969 may reflect expectation of 
the separate funding mentioned elsewhere in 
this report; a corresponding six-point rise in 
services to LEAs for improvement of instruc- 
tion would appear to have no relevancy to 
that line of thinking. 



Total Resources of the SEAs 

Federal contributions constitute about 
41 percent of the total funds spent by the 
State education agencies — $107 million out of 
a total of $262 million. A summary of dis- 
tribution of these total resources by object 
and by function for fiscal year 1969 appears 
in Table 3. 
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Table 1. — Employees in State Educational Agencies and Funds Under Title V, Section 503, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and Total Number of Positions, 

Fiscal Year 1969, by States 



State 


Total 

Funds 


Professional 

Positions 


Non- 

Professional 

Positions 


Total 
Sec. 503 
Positions 


Total 
Positions 
In SEA 


Total 


$23,818,303 


1,091.78 


963.20 


2,054.98 


20,468.0 


Alabama 


478,674 


22.40 


22.20 


44.60 


345.9 


Alaska 


194,000 


6.00 


6.70 


12.70 


113.0 


Arizona 


330,415 


7.32 


15.35 


22.67 


142.1 


Arkansas 


321,146 


14.00 


6.00 


20.00 


301.0 


California 


1,501,919 


37.45 


34.50 


71.95 


1,158.7 


Colorado 


366,381 


22.20 


14.70 


36.90 


203.2 


Connecticut 


367,637 


14.00 


17.00 


31.00 


332.8 


Delaware 


234,006 


18.00 


12.00 


30.00 


154.0 


District of Columbia 


273,711 


7.00 


12.00 


19.00 


520.0 


Florida 


584,050 


33.40 


28.30 


61.70 


814.0 


Georgia 


563,957 


35.00 


26.00 


61.00 


1,037.0 


Hawaii 


281,390 


8.00 


4.00 


12.00 


222.0 


Idaho 


252,955 


10.67 


8.25 


18.92 


97.0 


Illinois 


899,905 


39.00 


28.no 


67.00 


981.0 


Indiana 


438,887 


22.10 


15.90 


38.00 


259.0 


Iowa 


407,518 


18.00 


13.00 


31.00 


297.0 


Kansas 


372,555 


20.00 


16.80 


36.80 


166.0 


Kentucky 


423,991 


23.00 


23.40 


46.40 


513.7 


Louisiana 


443,860 


18.00 


27.00 


45.00 


589.0 


Maine 


265,627 


21.00 


15.00 


36.00 ... 




Maryland 


473,439 


17.00 


10.00 


£7.00 


381.0 


Massachusetts 


518,105 


52.00 


33.00 


85.00 


653.0 


Michigan 


887,409 


31.00 


38.00 


69.00 


243.0 


Minnesota 


490,184 


23.00 


15.00 


38.00 


311.0 


Mississippi 


365,303 


15.63 


17.26 


32.89 


298.5 


Missouri 


499,211 


27.70 


21.10 


48.80 


322.0 


Montana 


244,165 


5.44 


5.27 


10.71 


135.6 


Nebraska 


290,004 


14.50 


14.50 


29.00 


154.0 


Nevada 


184,536 


5.60 


9.70 


15.30 


83.0 


New Hampshire 


222,161 


10.25 


15.50 


25.75 


137.0 


New Jersey 


600,355 


21.45 


30.25 


51.70 


674.0 


New Mexico 


281,258 


19.00 


18.00 


37.00 


251.0 


New York 


1,230,907 


44.25 


36.25 


80.50 


2,467.0 


North Carolina 


522,958 


15.50 


28.50 


44.00 ... 




North Dakota 


182,608 


7.90 


11.00 


18.90 


64.5 


Ohio 


998,818 


40.00 


37.00 


77.00 


624.0 


Oklahoma 


367,526 


16.48 


11.90 


28.38 


219.0 


Oregon 


353,276 


16.00 


14.00 


30.00 


218.0 


Pennsylvania 


952,100 


69.80 


25.46 


95.26 


1,263.0 


Rhode Island 


245,188 


12.50 


12.50 


25.00 


£j 8.0 


South Carolina 


370,582 


39.00 


34.00 


73.00 


293.0 


South Dakota 


252,579 


21.75 


14.38 


36.13 


128.7 


Tennessee 


461,092 


28.00 


24.00 


52.00 


385.0 


Texas 


1,089,123 


42.10 


40.20 


82.30 


831.0 


Utah 


293,012 


12.50 


11.75 


24.25 


155.0 


Vermont 


199,414 


3.60 


4.00 


7.60 


106.6 


Virginia 


372,676 


20.00 


12.00 


32.00 


347.0 


Washington 


461,967 


16.15 


14.70 


30.85 


217.0 


West Virginia 


321,572 


12.50 


17.50 


30.00 


207.0 


Wisconsin 


470,952 


18.43 


19.72 


38.15 


396.2 


Wyoming 


210,913 


9.00 


9.42 


18.4 9 


120.5 


American Samoa 


38,380 . . . 










Trust Territory of the Pacific 












Islands 


68,822 ... 










Guam 


75,743 


1.71 


6.24 


7.95 


298.0 


Puerto Rico 


218,881 


5.50 


5.00 


10.50 ... 
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Figure 1-a — Distribution of Funds Under Title V, Section 503, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as of June 30, 1969, by Program Functions 



9. School accreditation, 
improving teacher education 
5.01% 



8. Leadership, consultative, 
and technical services to 
local education agencies 
for the improvement 
of administrative aspects 
of education 5.09% 



4, Departmental supporting 
services for local education 
ag ncies 
1.07% 



7. Pupil personnel 
services 0.81% 



Administration 

17.20% 




6. General direction and 
management of leadership, 
consultative, and technical 
assistance to local education 
agencies for improvement 
of instruction 



2. Statistics and data processing 
22.13% 



5. Study, planning, developing, 
and evaluating educational 
programs, and research 
coordination 
13.38% 



General functions, and 
other State education 
agency program functions 
1.71o/ 0 

3. Developing State 
and local education 
agency competencies 
2.51% 
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Figure 1-b — Distribution of Positions Under Title V, Section 503, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as of June 30, 1969, by Program Functions 



7. Pupil personnel 
services 
0.64% 

9. School accreditation, 
improving teacher education 
4.77% 



8. Leadership, consultative, 
and technical services to local 
education agencies for the 
improvement of administrative 
aspects of education 4.98 



6. General direction and 
management of leadership, 
consultative, and technical 
assistance to local education 
agencies for improvement 
of instruction 



10. General functions, and 
other education agency 
program functions 
1.29% 



General administration 
19.19% 




2. Statistics and data 
processing 

24.48% 



Study, planning, developing 
and evaluating educational 
programs, and research 
coordination 
8.54% 



3. Developing State and 
local education agency 
competencies 
0.71% 



4. Departmental supporting 
services for local education 
agencies 
1.36% 
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Table 3. — Summary of Expenditures of State Departments of Education of All Funds 

from AH Sources, Fiscal Year 1969 



Object of Expenditures 


Amount 


Percentage 




Salaries 


$162,287,094 


61.84 




Contracted Services 


28,634,358 


10.91 




Equipment 


11,334,085 


4.32 




Other Expenses 




22.93 




Total 


$262,417,195 


100.00 




Management Function 


Amount 


Percentage 


Positions 


General Administration 


. $ 57,722,929 


22.00 


5,160.93 


Planning, Development 


22,953,339 


8.75 


1,534.70 


Services-Instruction 


. 103,115,327 


39.29 


7,957.35 


Services- Administration 


22,473,663 


8.56 


1,895. 


Accreditation, Licensing 


18,319,465 


6.98 


1,560.29 


Other Agency Programs 


24,341,056 


9.28 


1,656.75 


Other 


13,491,416 


5.14 


701.70 


Total 


. $262,417,195 


100.00 


20,468.00 


Source of Funds 


Amount 


Percentage 




Federal 


$107,641,800 


41.02 




State 


154,775,395 


58.98 




Total 


$262,417,195 


100.00 





State Management Reviews 



As we have said in our previous reports, 
the statistical data cannot suffice for proof of 
qualitative improvement. For that, other 
means must be used. 

One such means is the so-called State 
Management Review initiated by the Office of 
Education and conducted with the coopera- 
tion of the State departments of education. 

The U.S. Office of Education, too, had 
found itself suddenly confronted with unprec- 
edented administrative responsibilities when 
the massive Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act was adopted in 1965. Faced with 
a number of discrete and novel programs in 
aid of education, the Office could only parcel 
out administrative responsibility on a pro- 
gram-by-program basis. The unit charged 
with responsibility for a program designed 
as expeditiously as it could the appropriate 
application and report forms, the guidelines 
dictated by the differing statutory demands 
of each title, and the procedure for monitor- 
ing each separate program. It was cumber- 
some. Not only did each State department 
have to process a separate set of generally 
voluminous papers for each program com- 



plete with detailed budgets and operational 
plans and then a similarly laborious report at 
the end of each fiscal year, it had to expect 
monitoring or review visits by individuals or 
teams for each separate program. Progress 
has been made toward rectifying both the 
reporting and the review procedures. 

For the latter, the Office of Education's 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, and particularly its Division of State 
Agency Cooperation, devised and refined a 
composite monitoring system. 

First it put together review teams of nine 
or ten specialists not only from the several 
programs, but from the functional units (fis- 
cal, planning and evaluation, management, 
etc.). Through months of painstaking pre- 
liminary training, briefing, discussion, test- 
ing, and development of methods and instru- 
ments, the participants were prepared for 
efficient teamwork. Meanwhile, the State de- 
partments were informed — indeed, some of 
them — chiefs and their staffs — have taken 
part in the development of the plan — had 
been visited by the team chairmen, and ar- 
rangements made for the review visit at a 
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time that would insure the widest participa- 
tion by SEA staff and the least disruption of 
its operations. The review visit takes a week, 
with little lost motion and much intensive 
examination and discussion of methods, pro- 
cedures and aspirations. At the end of the 
week, a preliminary report is made verbally 
to the chief State school officer and his staff 
and discussed with them before the team 
leaves. A written report is later sent by the 
team. 

In this manner, State administration of all 
the Federal programs is studied in one inte- 
grated review. Since all the functions of the 
department are inextricably involved, the 
visiting team has an opportunity to consider 
the functioning of the agency as a whole. It 
is in a position to offer constructive sugges- 
tions based on its objective position in rela- 
tion to the department, on exemplary prac- 
tices encountered in other departments, and 
on what it has learned about the “state of the 
art.” The chief State school officers and their 
aides appear to welcome the offerings, and 
generally use them in their subsequent 
operations. 

In fiscal year 1969, 13 States underwent 
such reviews. This year, seventeen more are 
being visited. Eventually all the States will 
have undergone the process. At least 100 pro- 



fessionals in the Office of Education under- 
went intensive training for and participate in 
the reviews, in addition to performing their 
regular duties. 

Findings and Recommendations 
of Management Reviews 

The one consistent discovery that has been 
made by the review teams is that all State 
departments of education are in a state of 
reorganization. This is heartening. It indi- 
cates that there is no longer apathy — or 
resignation to a condition which it was be- 
lieved could not be changed. Nor is there 
complacency, which denotes a frame of mind 
antagonistic to improvement. 

With greater specificity, the review teams 
address themselves to management informa- 
tion systems, to planning, to evaluation, to 
financial management, to personnel manage- 
ment, to information dissemination, to pro- 
gram coordination, review, monitoring, and 
reporting; to project development, adminis- 
tration and supervision, review, monitoring, 
and reporting. 

Some typical findings and recommenda- 
tions of the review teams, in these various 
categories, but without identification by 
State, are offered by way of example : 



Planning 



Findings 

The function is in a transitional stage. There 
is a coordinator of planning and a council, 
and there has been an initial effort to develop 
long-range goals. 

The department has not yet made plans for 
providing local educational agencies with 
planning assistance or help in creating their 
own planning capacity. 



Recommendations 

The coordinator and council should have a 
major role in formulation of master plans for 
the future. 

Long-range goals need clearer definition so 
that operating units can establish program 
objectives in relation to the goals. 

Both department and division short-range 
objectives should be clarified and expressed in 
more precise and measurable terms. 



SDE required to submit a 6-year improve- 
ment plan to the Board for approval. 

No specific planning Office. 



Establish an organizational unit attached to 
the Superintendent's office with the specific 
responsibility of coordinating the planning 
function of the department. 
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Planning (cont.) 



Findings 

State Planning and Grants Division estab- 
lished by the Governor has line relationships 
with State agencies, including the State Edu- 
cation Department. 

Program objectives of each office have been 
developed for budget-planning purposes 
(PPB) . 



Recommendations 

Provide to LEAs technical assistance in 
planning. 

Redefine program priorities of divisions in 
order to plan for most efficient service to 
LEAs. 

Revise the existing (basic data) system and 
devise procedures to use data currently 
available to obtain adequate information for 
significant planning. 



Employs both a full-time planner and a full- 
time evaluator. 

Not all aspects of planning, evaluation, and 
program development have been integrated 
fully and satisfactorily into management 
operations. 

Additional school district reorganization 
through mutual agreement of adjacent dis- 
tricts unlikely; legislation needed. 

Involved in large number of special projects. 

Has developed 5-year plan to meet State’s 
needs in education. 



Without reference to any immediate prob- 
lems, concerns, or crises address systemati- 
cally broad areas of education policy. 

Involve commission of higher education 
scholars in treating policy issues and devis- 
ing broad strategies to deal with them. 



Identify broad areas of need among individ- 
ual pupils and their families, schools as insti- 
tutions, and school systems; give leadership 
in finding broad strategies for treating them. 

Determine the cost/effectiveness of each 
alternative, in social as well as fiscal terms. 

Expand the metropolitan data system with 
simulation models to support a systematic 
effort in strategy planning. 

Emphasize planning for legislation. 

Classify State and Federal legislation in rela- 
tion to the State’s priority areas of need. 

Design an information system to reflect the 
flow of dollars from each legislative program 
to common program descriptors. 

Consider using a planning, programming, 
and budgeting system (PPBS). 

Devise plans to assure that expenditures from 
discretionary sources implement a broad pro- 
gram strategy appropriate to the State’s 
needs and priorities. 
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Planning (cont. ) 



Findings Recommendations 

Take the initiative with local school districts 
and with higher education institutions to 
develop plans for new projects which the 
U.S. Office of Education might support on a 
comprehensive rather than a program-by- 
program basis. 

Construct appropriate matrices in which pro- 
gram operations are arrayed against pro- 
gram missions and objectives. 

Establish management objectives using the 
program-budget plan as a guide. 

Do a cost effectiveness study of some smaller 
school districts to justify legislation for con- 
solidation. 



Overall planning activities within the de- 
partment are coordinated by the Office of the 
Deputy Superintendent. 

The Special Assistant for Federal Programs 
coordinates the planning for federally sup- 
ported programs. 

The major planning activities for the use of 
ESEA Title I funds (and for other Federal 
funds as well) are accomplished at the local 
level. 

The department is to be commended for: 
(1) its efforts to provide continuous planning 
assistance to local school districts; (2) its 
interest in developing an intensive needs 
assessment strategy; (3) its intention to use 
assessment results as a guide in the utiliza- 
tion of various program funds; and (4) its 
efforts in assisting 17 southwestern LEAs in 
self-evaluation and planning. 



Statewide study made to assess educational 
conditions and needs in the State. 

Broad ranging and detailed criteria recom- 
mendations covering all major aspects of 
elementary, secondary, and vocational-techni- 
cal education in the State adopted by the 
State Board. 

There is an Office of Planning and Develop- 
ment directly responsible to the Commis- 
sioner. 



Expand and intensify use of criteria recom- 
mendations as guidelines or goals for improv- 
ing education. 

Pursue goal to establish vocational education 
centers. 

Continue to press for legislation for redis- 
tricting planning and action, to public un- 
derstanding of the educational benefits of 
soundly organized districts. 



Develop an approach to planning that would 
increase the impact of limited resources on 
critical educational needs. Develop a com- 
prehensive “plan for planning” directed to- 
ward strengthening planning capabilities, 
particularly as related to the coordination of 
planning among divisions and to long-range 
planning. Provide additional resources for 
the planning and direction of the migrant 
educational program. 
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Planning ( cont. ) 



Findings 

Planning for vocational education centers 
has important potential. 

Planning for educational service areas has 
important potential for launching statewide 
regional educational planning. 

Important interagency planning relation- 
ships such as that of the Vocational-Technical 
division with the Cooperative Area Man- 
power Planning System committees. 

Extensive emphasis on meeting Federal pro- 
gram requirements regarding identification 
and assessment of educational needs. 



Recommendations 

Ccntinue planning efforts for a statewide 
structure of intermediate educational service 
agencies. 

Maintain working relationships with the 
Governor's Planning Office and the regional 
planning offices. 

Appraise the needs for greater planning co- 
ordination and determine the needed pro- 
gram and staff linkages. 

Consider ways to improve the organizational 
structure for planning. 

Continue to try to convince the Legislature of 
the need for State support of educational 
planning. 



A new management organizational system 
for the State Board of Education constitutes 
the primary planning document and sets 
forth a long-range goal with specific objec- 
tives and alternative procedures for accom- 
plishing these objectives. 

Planning priorities categorized as “instruc- 
tional” and “management.” 

20-member cabinet serves as the primary 
planning body. 

Central planning unit directly responsible to 
the Superintendent. 

Organizational arrangement presents pos- 
sible problems in coordinate planning of 
State and Federal programs. 

Immediate planning activity is to translate 
objectives into alternative program. 



Obtain consultative assistance in developing 
objectives and translating these into alterna- 
tive programs. 

Establish written procedures for coordinat- 
ing Federal and State programs. 

Establish a planning executive committee to 
serve as the planning policy body. 

Appoint a team to serve as the central plan- 
ning staff. 

Use the 20-member cabinet in an advisory 
capacity. 



Although there is considerable planning 
within and among administrative un?X the 
department does not have a planning unit as 
such. 

The Review Team concluded tentatively that 
staff members view a planning unit cau- 
tiously because its activities might be too 



Develop a planning capacity. 

Continuously and systematically revise its 
goals. 

Provide the LEAs with planning assistance. 

Provide staff an inservice education program 
in planning. 
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Planning (cont.) 



Findings 

far removed from the area of program plan- 
ning and implementation in each division. 



Recommendations 

Involve the regional and field staff members 
in long-range planning. Cooperate with the 
State Planning Commission and other such 
commissions to include educational planning. 



Evaluation 



There have been no specific commitments to 
delineate an effective means of assessing cur- 
rent educational activities. 



Awareness of the need to establish competen- 
cies in evaluation at the local level has re- 
sulted in offer of workshops and technical 
assistance. 



There is need for a concise philosophy state- 
ment of the precise scope, intention, and 
direction of the department's evaluation 
objectives. 

The department's evaluation staff should pro- 
vide technical assistance to the LEAs. 

Additional staff is needed to design and im- 
plement evaluation instruments as well as to 
interpret data. 

Continuous activities are needed to coordi- 
nate areas of mutual concern. 

The department should initiate a well-de- 
signed process for evaluating Title I to reflect 
the programs' achievements with respect to 
State goals and objectives. 

The department's general evaluation plan 
should be refined to assure maximum use of 
the follow-up data being collected on the 
9th- and 12th-grade statewide testing pro- 
grams. 



Develop an overall rationale and framework 
for State evaluation. 

Include performance standards and specifica- 
tions in statements of project and program 
objectives. 

Provide for continuous collection and updat- 
ing of statewide educational data. 

Investigate the concept of evaluation in order 
to replicate demonstration projects. 

Establish a general framework for State 
evaluation and coordinate the collection of 
evaluative data. 
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Pool evaluation competencies. 



Findings 



Evaluation ( cont . ) 



Recommendations 



Review the relationships and procedures for 
coordinating activities among SDE units. 

Allocate funds for quality control, planning, 
development, and dissemination. 

Provide more technical assistance to local 
education agencies through supervision, 
workshops, services provided on a regional 
basis, and publications. 

Set up minimum acceptable standards for 
learner performance around major statewide 
educational objectives. 

Give priority to workshops to develop local 
evaluation competencies. 

Analyze data gathered to insure its validity 
and reliability. 



Consider the feasibility of “independent edu- 
cation audits/' 

Consider ranking of LEA project types by 
extent of their effectiveness. 

Identify systematically instructional prac- 
tices that produce predictable outcomes to 
determine those offering the greatest cost 
effectiveness. 

Consider measuring the overall impact of 
State and Federal programs through asso- 
ciational studies established on cross-sec- 
tional and longitudinal bases to describe the 
flow of funds and services to pupils or insti- 
tutions or both. 

Develop a management information system 
that will generate reports of work performed 
in relation to the agency's management ob- 
jectives, including (a) performance audits of 
agency operations, (b) ranking of outcomes 
of agency activities, (c) determination of 
most effective management practices, and 
(d) impact of the management program on 
local school districts. 

Design and carry out a program of technical 
assistance to local districts in the area of 
evaluation. 
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Evaluation ( cont. ) 



Findings 



Department hopes to develop a total evalua- 
tion strategy capable of determining the 
cost/ and educational/effectiveness of pro- 
grams. 

Is developing an evaluation strategy for non- 
Federal programs and responsibility of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant for Implementation 
and Long-Range Planning. 

A statewide departmental evaluation of 
ESEA Title I accomplished for fiscal year 
1968. 

A statewide evaluation of the migrant pro- 
gram was done by the Southwest Regional 
Laboratory. 



Recommendations 

Design and implement a comprehensive 
State evaluation program. 

Identify other agencies that can assist in 
local program evaluation. 

Emphasize training of evaluation personnel 
and advanced training of State and local pro- 
gram officers to use evaluation information in 
program planning, design, development, dis- 
semination, and replication. 



Add technical expertise in evaluation through 
more staff or the use of consultants. 

Do not base program decisions on short-term 
output evaluations which cannot properly be 
assessed in terms of total long-range program 
objectives. 

Develop adequate evaluation instruments and 
procedures for their appropriate use. 

Proceed immediately to develop measurable 
program objectives and alternative proce- 
dures for accomplishing them. 

Continue third-party evaluations of Federal 
and State programs and of internal depart- 
mental management. 

Proceed cautiously to implement educational 
audits of LEAs until objectives, procedures, 
and product with respect to program account- 
ability have been refined. 



Evaluation capacity limited. 

There is a plan for Office of Research to per- 
form the major evaluation activities for all 
programs. 

Office of Research developing “Model for 
Evaluation.” 



Identify evaluation requirements and plan u. 
make best e of available resources. 

Establish priorities among reporting require- 
ments for Federal programs, statewide plan- 
ning and administrative needs, and services 
to LEAs. 

Establish a theoretical basis and related over- 
all design. 

Perform a task analysis of evaluation activi- 
ties conducted by all units including an as- 
sessment of data gathering instruments. 

Organize an Office of Research and Manage- 
ment Information to include sections on re- 
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Findings 



Evaluation ( cont. ) 



Recommendations 



search, management information, statistical 
and computer services, and educational re- 
sources and information. 

Incre staff and equipment for the Research 
Office. 

Organize the Research Office as a clearing- 
house for all research, development, and 
evaluation resources throughout the State. 

Expand potential uses of the Computer Cen- 
ter. 

Develop procedures whereby resources of out- 
of-State research centers can be made readily 
available. 



Evaluation instruments are available for 
ESEA Titles I and III, the results of which 
are returned to the LEAs. 

Comprehensive Title III evaluation strategy 
is being developed as a part of the fiscal year 
1970 State Plan and should be implemented 
within the current year. 

Some pilot studies in NDEA Title III have 
been designed to determine the qualitative 
effects of this program upon the instructional 
program. 

Technical evaluation assistance is available to 
LEAs for the several Federal programs. 



The Division of Research should work more 
closely with the department's program offices 
in designing evaluation strategies for Federal 
programs. 

The department should develop a position 
setting forth the scope and direction of its 
evaluation objectives. 

The department should further coordinate its 
efforts in evaluation of Federal programs. 

Should increase its staff to supplement ef- 
forts in the design and implementation of 
evaluation strategies. 



The department has no unit specifically to 
develop evaluation models and evaluate Fed- 
eral programs — several units have this re- 
sponsibility. The evaluation procedures used 
satisfy congressional and OE requirements in 
most respects. 



Evaluation efforts should be coordinated on a 
departmentwide basis for Federal and State 
programs and project development activities 
should be coordinated with needs assessment 
and evaluation. 

If the department's ESEA Title III evalua- 
tion design proves effective, it should be 
adopted and applied to other applicable Fed- 
eral programs. 

There should be a Title I evaluation proce- 
dure that is of more practical use in deter- 
mining the success and appropriateness of 
each project. A research and evaluation unit 
should be established. 
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Ev filiation (cont. ) 



Findings Recommendations 

Inservice education on evaluation processes 
should be encouraged; objectives should be 
stated in behavioral and measureable terms. 

A research and evaluation unit should be 
established. 



Project Development 



Considerable experience in the development 
of projects at the LEA level. 

Informal arrangements between organiza- 
tional units bring special expertise to bear on 
specific kinds of project development needs. 

Objectives var widely among the program 
directors. 

Need to formulate an agency rationale for the 
project development process. 

Developing program to assist LEAs more 
objectively to identify educational needs, to 
relate these needs to State priorities, and to 
develop projects or solutions. 

SDE has recognized important role of project 
development in helping to accomplish its 
goals. 

SDE administration has made a clear distinc- 
tion between the development of goals for 
education in the States and the need to de- 
velop management skills within the agency 
to accomplish its objectives. 



Various SDE personnel contact each district 
several times each vear, but these efforts are 
not coordinated to achieve maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

Extent of help given to local schools varies 
among school distr* ts’ Federal programs. 

A comprehensive school survey has to date 
provided in-depth information on 67 school 
systems and has enhanced the department’s 
opportunities to help local districts in pro- 
gram development. 

Each local school district is required to de- 
velop a one-year plan. 



Develop a policy statement on project devel- 
opment, clearly defining the agency’s respon- 
sibilities, the emphasis or priority to be given 
this activity, and staff responsibilities for its 
achievement. 

Develop criteria, principles, and techniques 
which prescribe procedures to be used for 
interdivisional coordination. 

Develop objectives to include correlation by 
program managers of State priorities and 
Federal programs and provision of data 
about emerging needs. 

Develop organizational charts for each major 
agency activity requiring extensive interdi- 
visional coordination to establish primary 
and secondary responsibilities. 

Consider the unique requirements of each 
program for nonprofessional assistance. 

Adopt a common definition of “management 
objective” to insure internal accountability 
and assist in assessment of results. 



Work iru, *e with groups of leaders through 
regional or multi-district meetings. 

Coordinate the visits of personnel who work 
with local districts and provide an inservice 
training program to familiarize a greater 
number of personnel with Federal programs. 

Explore the potential relationships of the 
school survey activities to program develop- 
ment. 

Make clear the importance of quality applica- 
tions and offer resources for technical as- 
sistance. 
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Project Development (cont.) 



Findings 

Except for ESEA Title III and NDEA Title 
V-A, little emphasis is given to project de- 
velopment other than the effort to assure that 
projects meet legislative requirements. 

The department is experiencing some prob- 
lems in coordination of the approximately 90 
professional and 75 nonprofessional positions 
directly supported by ESE programs. 



R ecommendations 

Increase efforts to work with those districts 
which do not actively seek or accept its de- 
velopmental services. 

Devote more of the Federal funds allocated 
for State administration of these programs 
to such project development activities as 
strengthening the monitoring and evaluation 
functions, strengthening the field staff, and 
providing additional travel funds to encour- 
age wider use of the department’s general 
consultants. 



Low salary levels create a problem of attract- 
ing and maintaining qualified staff. 

Six field consultants are located throughout 
the State to provide assistance to LEAs. 

The department intends to use the ESEA III 
needs assessment results not only in develop- 
ing Title III projects but as a guide in the 
utilization of various program funds. 

Effective use is being made of the drive-in 
conference technique for project develop- 
ment. 



Give consideration to employing special con- 
sultants for planned project development 
activities. 

Establish a procedure for assuring the avail- 
ability of the more recent evaluative informa- 
tion to project staffs. 

Expand to other programs the Title I re- 
quirement that an LEA give project pro- 
spectus of intent. 

Develop a mechanism to assist districts, in 
the utilization of a variety of both Federal 
and State program funds. 

Require project development personnel, in 
working with LEAs, to examine stated proj- 
ect performance outcomes with respect to 
educational accountability and reliability. 

Reassess the utilization of ESEA Title V 
funds and determine whether the present pat- 
tern is the most effective for strengthening 
the department. 

Give special attention to improving the ad- 
ministrative operations of the migrant pro- 
gram. 



The department conducts the project develop- 
ment function through personnel assigned to 
units responsible for the administration of 
federally supported programs, through re- 
gional office staff, and through the entire pro- 
fessional staff. 



The department should continue to engage in 
intensive project development activities. 

For the project administration functions — 
development, review, monitoring, and report- 
ing — the recommendations call for : 1) better 
defined objectives, 2) more detailed plans, 
and 3) continuing current activities. 
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Project Development (cont.) 



Findings Recommendations 

The department provides staff with depart- 
mental specialists as needed to assist local 
districts in project development. 

It works closely with colleges and universities 
in identifying consultants who may be of spe- 
cial assistance to LEAs. 

It further supports project development by 
the issuance of numerous memoranda, news- 
letters, and guidelines, and by workshops and 
conferences. 



Excellent booklet on vocational program de- 
velopment. 

Excellent coordination in developing compre- 
hensive programs for Indian children and 
between guidance and vocational programs. 

General objectives being realized only to a 
limited degree. 



Analyze the considerable amount of pupil 
performance data available from existing 
testing programs. 

Insist that local agencies analyze student 
needs as a basis for developing all federally 
funded programs. 

Provide for greater participation by SDE 
specialists in all federally supported pro- 
grams. 



Project Review 



The review process emphasizes meeting the 
legal requirements and except for NDEA 
Title V-A and ESEA III, project review ap- 
pears to be a mechanical operation which of- 
fers little opportunity to significantly affect 
the quality of projects. Each project receives 
a financial review. The review procedure is 
informal. 



Develop guidelines for project review by pro- 
gram. 

Develop a system which will facilitate the 
exchange of information among the project 
reviewers. 

Involve the Civil Rights Title IV technical 
assistance program in the review process. 

Extend the technical services provided to 
ESEA Title III by the department's division 
of research to other programs, particularly 
ESEA Title I. 



No statement of rationale agreed on by all 
?nd published as the department's policy. 

Project review and approval not mentioned 
in the new management organizational sys- 
tem report. 

No formal procedure for coordinating various 
units in reviewing and funding local pro- 
posals. 



Include project review and funding in the 
new management organizational structure as 
an important instrument for change. 

Move the ESEA Title III needs assessment 
from the Special Federal Project Unit to the 
Planning, Development, and Evaluation Unit, 
and increase its scope to meet the total infor- 
mation requirements for SDE operations, 
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Project Review (cont.) 



Findings 

Each unit tends to develop its own rationale 
for selection, criteria for evaluation, and list 
of program priorities for funding. 

Units utilize services of other SDE profes- 
sionals, outside consultants, and ad hoc com- 
mittees. 

No one person responsible for coordination, 
orientation, or inservice trying, to provide 
common rationale ior revit . g and funding 
proposals. 



Recommendations 

integrating it with the annual local school 
district report. 

Establish formal, written procedures for co- 
ordinating review and approval procedures. 

Develop a formal procedure for orientation 
and inservice training of all persons involved 
in review and funding to encourage a com- 
mon understanding of the rationale and 
standards. 



Current resources seem inadequate consider- 
ing number of proposals. 

Little time for SDE technical assistance to 
LEAs in developing and revising proposals. 

Current plan does not 3pell out that the prod- 
uct of project review should be not only the 
success of selected projects, but also the suc- 
cess of the overall department efforts. 



Apply the Result/Resources analysis to proj- 
ect review and funding. 

Investigate use of regional resources. 

Consider staggered submission deadlines. 

Develop common definition of evaluative 
terms, evaluative criteria, and standards of 
excellence. 



Proposals are generally reviewed within the 
unit responsible for administering a particu- 
lar title. 

Excellent design for review of ESEA Title 
III proposals. 



Consider a common, agencywide review proc- 
ess. 

Review all proposals from a local agency at 
one time by the same review team. 



Procedures well delineated; input available 
from well-qualified persons; thorough and 
detailed ev xiuation assured. 

Considerable attention given to each project 
proposal because of small volume. 

Letters of intent precede the actual submis- 
sion of an application, and assistance offered 
to develop good proposal. 

Review and approval process handled by an 
IDEA committee of key staff members of the 
Division of Research and Development. 



Assure that regardless of the IDEA commit- 
tee's response, an applicant may submit an 
application directly to the appropriate office 
or advisory board. 
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Project Monitoring 



Findings 

Project monitoring through site visitation 
has apparently not been conducted on a com- 
prehensive or systematic basis. Major prob- 
lems : the large number of districts conduct- 
ing projects, the large geographic area to be 
served, and lack of sufficient staff. 



Rec ommendations 

Try for a comprehensive monitoring cover- 
age of all programs. 

Involve more department personnel in mon- 
itoring activities. 

Coordinate the monitoring of different pro- 
grams. 

Provide inservice training in project man- 
agement, particularly in evaluation. 

Develop apropriate instruments for the mon- 
itoring and evaluation of all programs. 



Department personnel are aided by school 
and university personnel in monitoring local 
projects. 



Consider organizing team reviews of all Fed- 
eral programs in each of the LEAs to im- 
prove the pattern of services from the de- 
partment and bring about a more coordinated 
program of Federal, State, and local expen- 
ditures at the local levei. 



SDE proposes to exercise its assistance to 
school districts primarily by program evalu- 
ation visits carried out by its personnel and 
by participating in the school standardiza- 
tion-educational audit program. 

No formal definition of either the process of 
monitoring — techniques, instruments, proce- 
dures — nr of the expected product and how it 
may be communicated and used. 

SDE units conduct their own visits to LEAs 
independently; no provision in organizational 
structure for coordination or any formal 
training or orientation for monitoring staff. 

Available resources do not permit adequate 
monitoring although much cooperation evi- 
dent between units. 

Visits to LEAs limited in scope and time so 
complete review of all activities is precluded. 

Most visits to LEAs informal, with no pres- 
ent specific objective, procedures, or instru- 
ments to accomplish the objectives, and as- 
sessment and followup. 
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Relate and limit the type of monitoring serv- 
ices offered the areas of highest State pri- 
ority. 

Require some type of formal preparation for 
each visit to insure maximum effectiveness 
and efficient use of time. 

Use regional resources such as Intermediate 
Education Districts, community colleges, to 
provide more followup and training activi- 
ties. 
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Project Monitoring (cont.) 



Findings Recommendations 

Management system interprets monitoring 
not primarily as an inspection but as a serv- 
ice. 

Cooperation and coordination exist despite 
lack of formal procedures. 



Monitoring is a minimal activity of the de- 
partment. Objectives for the function have 
not been developed nor has a plan for con- 
ducting a well-designed coordinated approach 
to project monitoring. 



Develop a strategy for monitoring which 
includes: a) a detailed description of the 
monitoring activities expected of SEA and 
LEA personnel and consultants; b) a mech- 
anism for coordinating the function among 
the different programs; c) the development 
of instruments; d) the identification of man- 
power requirements; e) an inservice train- 
ing program on monitoring for SEA and 
LEA staff; f) identification of ways to se- 
cure LEA interest in and commitment to 
monitoring; g) a mechanism for the feed- 
back of monitoring results to the LEAs and 
to departmental staff members involved in 
project development and project review; i) 
a procedure for evaluating the monitoring 
function. 



Considerable attention to developmental ac- 
tivities aimed at long-range improvement in 
project reporting and information systems. 

Revising and reducing the number of report 
forms, from 800 to 150. 

Emphasis on assisting local educational agen- 
cies in carrying out their project reporting 
responsibilities. 



Continue to develop information systems cov- 
ering all major aspects of the educational 
enterprise. 

Continue to assess the kinds of information 
necessary for effective program evaluation 
on an integrated basis. 

Share information compiled for a given pro- 
gram with department personnel in other 
programs. 

Eliminate duplicate requests for information 
from local districts. 

Expand emphasis on securing adequate and 
valid information reported on project ac- 
complishments. 



No major difficulties with project reporting, 
but the general lack of personnel and current 
problems with the electronic data processing 
system have placed a heavy workload on the 
existing staff. 



The current reporting systems should be 
carefully analyzed to identify data require- 
ment for project management. 

A survey of the current reporting system 
should be conducted with a view to consoli- 
dating project reports, if possible. 
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Findings 



Project Monitoring (eont.) 



Recommevdations 



Data Services aims to “develop a statistics 
collection and reporting system so that the 
department will speak with one voice.” 

Major operational activities designed to sat- 
isfy the requirements of the Department of 
Finance and the State Board of Education. 

Data Services limited by : staff, budget, and 
computer services availability. 

Materials prepared and made available to the 
Director of Community Relations for dis- 
semination. 

Three other objectives for data processing 
being pursued are: 1. a uniform reporting 
system for the LE As ; 2. the development of 
a reporting system for the community col- 
leges ; and 3. a master pL°.n for data process- 
ing. 

Data Services reporting system between the 
SEA and the State Board of Education well 
conceived. 

Concept of the master plan for data process- 
ing and uniform LEA reporting should con- 
tribute significantly to the coordination of 
Federal, State, and local planning. 



Supplement data services with a reporting 
system to provide other kinds of information 
including narrative reports and schedules of 
meetings to promote the exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas for policy development at 
both the LEA and the SDE levels. 

Involve local educators, parents, and students 
in information gathering, especially to deter- 
mine needs; reinforce meetings of this sort 
now being conducted at the LEA and regional 
levels. 

Design a system of narrative reports and 
schedules of meetings to provide interchange 
of information and opinion among the de- 
partment staff. 



Project Administration and Supervision 



The department's field consultant service of- 
fers assistance to local districts and annually 
visits local schools. The team reported an 
“excellent rapport with local school officials 
by State department personnel at all levels.” 



Give consideration to an arrangement in 
which program representatives are physi- 
cally located with area supervisors and given 
the same geographic areas of responsibility. 

Examine and redefine staff roles and respon- 
sibilities as new programs are added. 

Utilize the results of the ESEA Title III stu- 
dent needs assessment as a basis for project 
development among other applicable Federal 
programs. 

Emphasize local project evaluation in project 
renewals. 

Include EEO staff in project reviews. 
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Project Administration and Supervision (cont.) 

Findings Recommendations 

Identify outstanding projects and promising 
practices as part of the monitoring functions* 

Consider more formal methods for reporting 
results of monitoring visits. 

Program Review, Monitoring, and Reporting 



The mechanics of moving applications 
through the review process are well worked 
out. 

An internal model, through its functional or- 
ganization, draws the services of specialists 
from the various Offices. 

Major problems involve lack of manpower 
and coordination. 

Reporting by local districts to the State ap- 
pears to be piecemeal. 

Program monitoring is performed by P.L. 
89-10 staff and specialists who examine re- 
ports and make a site visit to every program 
annually. 

“Profiles of LEAs” are being compiled by the 
Office of Research. 



Agree on the areas of highest priority, and 
support specialists in coordinating and plan- 
ning their activities within them. 

Make greater use of written requests as basis 
for services. 

Coordinate field services to monitor projects. 

Help local schools identify their objectives for 
projects in measurable or observable terms. 

Initiate simultaneous evaluation and review 
of all proposals from a given district, coupled 
with informal sharing of information among 
the teams of specialists reviewing the pro- 
posals, to strengthen the total package from 
that district. 

Include Title IV (CR) Director in reviewing 
proposals as well as in coordinating activities. 

Develop an overall plan for monitoring, in- 
cluding instruments, an inservice training 
program, ways to share information among 
programs, and a guide for use by project 
monitors on site visits or during examina- 
tion of project report. 

Study total LEA reporting for State and 
Federal purposes in order to consolidate com- 
patible reports. 



Program Coordination 



Examples of coordination at the local level in- 
clude involvement of the Boards of Coopera- 
tive Services, of the Title I Cooperatives, and 
of the accreditation-by-contract procedure. 

Services to LEAs are outstanding. 



Objectives should be: (a) to describe with 
appropriate precision the services that are 
actually being delivered to local agencies, 
(b) to assess the relevance and effectiveness 
of those services, and (c) to determine the 
specific type of services that should be de- 
livered together. 

Select a r.mall sample of local agencies and 
examine in detail all personal contacts and 
written communications with these agencies. 
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Findings 



Program Coordination (cont.) 



Recommendations 

Involve selected local administrators and pro- 
gram representatives in assessing the current 
pattern of SDE services. 

Gear the SDE’s information system to pro- 
duce information not only about the charac- 
teristics of LEAs but also the types of as- 
sistance provided to them. 

Explore possibility of placing vocational edu- 
cation under the State Board of Education 
and the SDE. 



Dissemination 



The Office of Information has been concerned 
primarily with public information. In the 
self-analysis prepared for the review, dis- 
semination was rated as the least effective of 
all of the management functions considered. 
This impression is interpreted to mean that 
presently there is no departmentwide strat- 
egy for dissemination. 

Dissemination capabilities are decentralized. 

Most dissemination activities conducted 
through person-to-person contacts and con- 
sultation, regional or statewide seminars, 
and publications. 



Develop a set of goals and plan for effective 
dissemination. 

Use new media to reach public and the 
schools. 

Establish better internal communication. 

Increase the use of informed laymen. 

Form a dissemination component in the de- 
partment to coordinate dissemination activi- 
ties of all State-administered educational pro- 
grams. 

Do T elop a central program dissemination 
component under the ESEA Title III State 
Plan program. 



No prescheduling, no budgeting, no effort to 
concentrate on particular goals or objectives; 
each unit simply forwards its particular in- 
terest. 

Excellent assortment of publications : curric- 
ulum guides, popular publications, direct 
communications to educators through the 
State department newsletters, memos, and 
the Chief State School Officer's Letter . 

The educational community appears well in- 
formed about current legislation, policy 
changes, and program techniques and prac- 
tices. 

Informational activities lack focus upon pre- 
determined objectives and audiences, and 
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Employ an information director whose train- 
ing and experience are basically in the fields 
of dissemination, information, and public re- 
lations. 

Establish an Information Office budget. 

Develop specific program objectives for the 
Information Office annually, citing publica- 
tions to be produced and listing all other in- 
formational activities. 

Provide an oportunity for Information Of- 
fice personnel to be involved in all SDE plan- 
ning sessions and other activities. 

Consult the information officer about the best 
means of achie\ T mg desired dissemination. 




Diu semination ( cont. ) 



Findings 

little use made of media and techniques other 
than publications. 

Although objectives of all SDE units are un- 
der careful consideration, none are being pro- 
posed for dissemination. 

Excellent variety of printed materials pro- 
duced by the small staff meet well-defined cri- 
teria such as: clarity, honesty, timeliness, 
usefulness, f jrmat to suit materials and audi- 
ence, and good selection of audience. 

Need for more information personnel rec- 
ognized, particularly a strong leader with 
broad experience in all aspects of dissemina- 
tion, information, and public relations. 

Desire to broaden informational outlets 
through workshops, demonstration projects, 
conference, radio, and television. 

Have general awareness of needs of a broad- 
ranged information program. 



Recommendations 

Limit the number of publications, to focus 
on quality. 

Design an SDE logotype to keep the program 
in the public eye and label the materials 
as worth reading. 

Coordinate the informational activities, in- 
cluding distribution, with those of other de- 
partments in the State Government. 

Provide more leadership and services to 
LEAs to help them handle their own public 
relations problems. 

Encourage the flow of information from 
LEAs. 

Provide more visibility to good projects to 
encourage better voter response and commun- 
ity involvement and to help educators im- 
prove their activities. 

Make greater use of ERIC as a resource both 
for the SDE and for community college li- 
braries. 

Survey the publications and materials avail- 
able and catalog the specific types of infor- 
mation. 

Develop a system for measuring effectiveness 
to determine whether target audiences are 
receiving the information they need, and 
whether or not they use it. 



The department conducts its informational 
activities through the centrally located Public 
Information and Publications Section and 
through each of the program operational 
units. The Information Service sponsors 
TEAM (Trading Educational Articles and 
Materials), a group which began with three 
educational reporters and now has 1,100 par- 
ticipants, including educational reporters 
from nearly all newspapers in the State. 



The department produces an extremely at- 
tractive and readable publication circulated 
to 31,000. 

Publications Policies and Procedures unifies 



One of the major objectives of dissemination 
should be to provide information to LEAs 
about programs and practices worthy of rep- 
lication. It is recommended that department 
design and implement a mechanism which 
will link project development, review, mon- 
itoring, reporting, and evaluation functions 
in an effort to keep LEAs informed. 



Translate department objectives and priori- 
ties into an overall Information plan. 

Begin to consolidate information staff no^ 
serving isolated programs. 
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Dissemination (cont.) 



Findings 

SDE policies, will serve as an important tool 
in coordinating publication plans. 

Has considered a long-range information 
plan. While other aspects of the department’s 
programs were analyzed in that booklet, the 
information function was only superficially 
treated ; needs to be refined and applied to the 
dissemination process. 



Communication about Federal programs is 
decentralized, although some single publica- 
tions, conferences, provide information about 
many Federal programs. 

Federal Programs Advisory Committee re- 
sulted from merger of committees for pro- 
grams. 

Extensive effort to carry and disseminate 
the results of a statewide study of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and area vocational-techni- 
cal education. 

Pupil Personnel Services Section involved ex- 
tensively in publishing with most manu- 
scripts developed under contract. 

Eleven elementary school guidance demon- 
stration projects funded under NLEA Title 
V-A, 

Little coordination with respect to the identi- 
fication of outstanding educational practices 
and promotion of their adaptation. 

“On paper” dissemination strategy for ESEA 
Title III promising; provides for collecting 
information about educational innovations 
regardless of funding source, innovative de- 
velopments in other States, and results of 
research throughout Nation. 

Printed evidence of efforts to interest State 
legislature and Congress. 

Media relations handled through periodic 
press releases, monthly information packets, 
and face-to-face — chiefly by publications di- 
rector. 
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Recommendations 

Hire qualified staff persons to exploit the 
electronic media. 

Place all information functions under a di- 
rector responsible solely to the Commissioner. 

Let the director function as the chairman of 
a Communication Council to determine, un- 
der the authority and with agreement of the 
Commissioner, what specific tools to use to 
aid in the realization of State department 
priorities. 



Formulate a departmentwide public informa- 
tion policy with guidelines for achieving de- 
partment goals. 

Identify the publics which the department is 
trying to reach and the object of the com- 
munication. 

Define the role of the Publications Section 
and other units involved in public informa- 
tion, including advisory committees. 

Assure the public information director a 
role in the formulation of policy and direct 
access to the Commissioner. 

Submit to the Publication Section proposals 
for publications, radio and TV programs. 

Submit plans for conferences and workshops 
for review by a department official having 
broad administrative responsibilities. 

Document the Education 1967 communi- 
cation program as a case study and capitalize 
upon successful approaches. 

Explore the application of the local school 
programs; identify schools meeting the rec- 
ommendations and use them as examples 
wherever appropriate. 

Consider the departmentwide applicability 
and feasibility of ideas contained in the State 
plans for ESEA Title III and vocational edu- 
cation and the master plan for special educa- 
tion. 

Include achievement data in descriptions of 
educational projects, citing the particular 
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Dissemination ( cont. ) 



Findings 

Little evaluation of impact. 

Graphics specialist on staff. 

Evaluation survey on departmentwide staff 
meetings conducted; off-site retreats held. 

Internal newsletter infrequent and purpose 
unclear. 



Recommendations 

conditions which made possible the degree of 
success attained. 

In the dissemination, provide for review of 
components of project proposals and State 
plans by SDE specialists. 

Communicate the present capacity and future 
potential of the management information sys- 
tem (MIS). 

Incorporate in the MIS comparable data 
available through the State's testing pro- 
gram. 

Use legislator-initiated directives to justify 
desired personnel levels; communicate with 
State legislators continually, not only bien- 
nially. 

Explore the concept of accountability at both 
the State and local levels, and adopt desirable 
policies and practices. 

Strengthen SDE leadership in promoting 
(and if necessary assuming blame for the 
failure of) experimental programs. 

Evaluate effectiveness of media usage. 

Include in plans appropriate “feedback mech- 
anisms." 

Use sounding boards, such as advisory com- 
mittees or professional groups, to test pro- 
posed communication methods, as well as 
content. 

Identify improved ways to make local dis- 
tricts aware of the types of assistance avail- 
able from the SDE. 

Consider possible inclusion of visual illustra- 
tions for all manuscripts. 

Conduct continuing inservice training in 
communication techniques. 

Undertake a departmentwide study to deter- 
mine ways in which non-print media can be 
used more effectively. 

Tap the wealth of student talent in the 
State's vocational-technical schools. 

Reassess the intent of the internal news- 
letter and its usefulness. 
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Dissemination (cont.) 



Findings 

The department has an “effective” process 
for distribution of public and program infor- 
mation. The dissemination function is car- 
ried out through the Office of Public Informa- 
tion and Publications and through each unit 
within the SEA. The OPIP disseminates in- 
formation to the public and provides techni- 
cal assistance to department units engaged 
in preparing publications. Other m^ans of 
dissemination include an annual conference 
of division superintendents, monthly regional 
conferences of superintendents, and subject 
area and special interest conferences and 
workshops. 



Recommendations 

Design and implement a mechanism which 
will link project development, review, moni- 
toring, reporting, and evaluation functions 
in an effort to make known what works and 
what doesn’t. The mechanism should pro- 
vide for production and channeling of docu- 
mentary information about each management 
function into the dissemination process. 



Organization 



Division of Management Services and Special 
Programs includes a section of Special Fed- 
eral and Temporary Programs designed to 
obtain flexibility in meeting the changing 
emphases and funding levels of some Federal 
programs. Transfer of programs from tempo- 
re ry to permanent category to be considered 
on individual basis as appropriations sta- 
bilize. 

SDE self -appraisal has resulted in a redefini- 
tion of its role and a new management orga- 
nizational system. 



Much work remains to be done in installing 
the management organizational system, es- 
tablish a PERT system to identify the neces- 
sary jobs, shape them into manageable tasks, 
assign personnel, set completion dates, and 
establish critical paths of action. 



Personnel Management 



All employees except the Commissioner are 
in the classified State Civil Service. 

Orientation programs for new employees, and 
an employee handbook. 

Policies and procedures manual under devel- 
opment. 

Department library for professional employ- 
ees. 

Departmentwide professional staff meetings 
regularly scheduled four times each year. 

Professional staff development program for 
additional coursework or inservice activities. 
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Undertake more staff recruitment with a 
program delineating the responsibilities of 
the Personnel Unit and the various divisions 
of the department, including advertising and 
developing a brochure describing career serv- 
ice oportunities. 

Expand staff development program, and seek 
legislation authorizing sabbaticals, and au- 
thorization for released time with full salary. 

Intensify efforts to obtain an adequate salary 
schedule. 




Personnel Management (cont.) 

Findings Recommendations 

The salary schedule is foremost among prob- 
lems. 

Limited response by the Legislature to the 
department’s need for new positions. 



No full-time professional direction given to 
personnel management system. 

A comprehensive review of personnel man- 
agement practices and procedures included in 
the department’s 5-year plan for improve- 
ment. 

Below average in number of personnel com- 
pared to other States with same enrollment in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Staff morale outstandingly high. 

Many positions now federally supported 
should be State supported. 

Salary schedule below that of higher educa- 
tion and large school systems in State. 



Provide full-time professional direction for 
personnel management system. 

Continue to work closely with the State Civil 
Service Commission to improve personnel 
practices and procedures. 

Reexamine the placement of the personnel 
function. 

Reexamine salary schedule to ascertain 
whether present salaries are sufficiently com- 
petitive. 

Inventory staff development needs. 

Evaluate the personnel program. 

Reexamine method of recruiting minority 
group employees. 

Involve the CR A Title IV personnel in inserv- 
ice training programs, especially in the area 
of intercultural education. 



The grant-in-aid policy, the retirement sys- 
tem, and the recruitment of professional per- 
sonnel appear to be highly effective. 

The Personnel Officer in the department has 
served as a liaison between the Commissioner 
of Education and the Commissioner of Per- 
sonnel. Before July 1, 1969, all personnel 
served at the pleasure of the Governor. 

T~ .e State department of education personnel 
Oidce provides for retirement benefits, job 
descriptions, salary schedules, and staff de- 
velopment. 



Established Personnel Management Office. 

State Personnel Office’s services are avail- 
able and SDE personnel are part of the State 
Personnel Classification System. 

Any changes in organizational or staffing 
pattern rest ultimately with the State Legis- 
lature. 



The planned personnel handbook should be 
completed. 

Continue to request an improved salary 
schedule and additional job positions. 

Develop a system of personnel orientation 
(currently done informally) . 

Adopt a sabbatical leave policy (the depart- 
ment has an effective grant-in-aid policy for 
vhe staff). 



Examine the disadvantages that other State 
departments of education have found in 
statewide personnel systems. 

Continue to request additional job positions 
and an improved salary schedule. 
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Personnel Management (cont.) 

Recommendations 



Findings 

Some nonprofessional orientation and inserv- 
ice training is provided through contract. 

No formal policy but professional personnel 
are encouraged to continue their professional 
training on a part-time or short-leave basis. 

Study conducted to establish a salary schedule 
for both professionals and nonprofesi onals 
resulted in an 11 percent teacher-salary in- 
crease request pending before the State Leg- 
islature. 

Developed a handbook lor orientation and in- 
service education, and a procedures manual 
to provide unifr Tiity in office functions. 

All recommendations made by the 1967 Title 
V, ESEA, Review Team have been caxried 
out or are well underway. 



Personnel Section, 2 years old, has full re- 
sponsibility for recruitmem, and employment 
of SDE support personnel and serves in an 
advisory capacity in recruitment and employ- 
ment of professional personnel. It is responsi- 
ble within the department for implementing 
statutes and regulations relating to person- 
nel. Nominally responsible for staff develop- 
ment t no organized plan for staff develop- 
ment is operation although plans have been 
submitted to the State personnel director. 
LEAs and universities can offer better sala- 
ries than the SDE. Recruitment of nonpro- 
fessional personnel appears to be an even 
more critical problem than the recruitment of 
professionals. 



Personnel and Community Relations Section 
with a full-time personnel director, though 
position unfilled. 

Goals include increased personnel services to 
department employees, and additional guid- 
ance and direction to upgrade personnel 
management at LEA level. 

Proposes to obtain reliable and valid informa- 
tion for decisionmaking, including data 
about LEA personnel; to assist LEAs in im- 
proving communications between school ad- 
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SDE must find ways of attracting profes- 
sional personnel. Salaries should be competi- 
tive with those offered by the universities 
and counties. A uniform pay scale through- 
out the entire educational establishment 
would be ideal. 

A strong staff development program coupled 
with the accessibility to the State university 
should be definite assets in recruiting. It is 
recommended that consideration also be given 
to providing inservice training within the 
department, with an emphasis on new man- 
agement techniques. 



Recruit and select a personnel director as 
soon as possible so that personnel manage- 
ment planning and objective setting is in- 
corporated into the overall reorganization. 

Develop a “staff profile analysis” regarding 
current staff age, education, experience, 
length of service, years to retirement, etc., as 
a basis for evaluating strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Consider consultative services to provide staff 
training in management techniques such as 




Personnel Management (cont.) 



Findings 

ministration and local Board of Education; 
and to improve efficiency and effectiveness of 
SDE personnel practices. 

Salaries established by State Civil Service 
Commission in accordance with statewide 
standards ; large number of positions receiv- 
ing salaries lower than comparable ones at 
LEA and college levels. 

State Legislature reluctant to create perma- 
nent staff positions for Federal programs so 
personnel given indefinite appointments of 
up to 2 years. 

Three commendable positions: An ombuds- 
man to serve as a link between the educa- 
tional community and general public; public 
relations officer to improve coverage of school 
objectives and accomplishments; and com- 
munity relations officer to coordinate activi- 
ties between the local communities and the 
education program. 



R ecommeridatio7is 

planning and communications, to assist in 
the development of the “management by 
objectives” concept. 

Consider a system of sabbaticals and inserv- 
ice training opportunities, to counteract the 
salary differential and improve staff morale. 



Financial Management 



Recognizes need for change in accounting 
operations, and has added an Assistant Direc- 
tor for Budgeting and Reporting, to imple- 
ment computerized accounting system. 

Financial management and fiscal record-keep- 
ing need further development. 



Retain an outside consulting firm to assist 
in implementing the new accounting. 

Place all accounting operations under the 
control of the Division of Departmental Ad- 
ministration, though satellite accounting per- 
sonnel need not be physically relocated. 

Disseminate and coordinate fiscal regulations 
and policies with the Accounting and Budget- 
ing Units. 

Specify in writing that interpretation of the 
fiscal regulations and procedures is the re- 
sponsibility of the accounting unit. 

Establish an Inhouse Audit Group to conduct 
LEA 2 *its and provide assistance to LEAs 
in the audit function. 

Prepare audit guidelines for use bv local 
CPAs, 
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Financial Management fcont.) 



Findings 

Centralized financial management responsi- 
bility. 

A study of State accounting procedures is 
being made by consultant firms. 

Increasing consideration to program budget- 
ing. 

Commendable financial management assist- 
ance to LEAs through annual workshops for 
local fiscal personnel and development of 
guidelines for local district fiscal administra- 
tion. 

Published instructions to assist the State 
auditors and CPAs in auditing LEAs. 

State auditors and department personnel ac- 
company Federal auditors to LEAs. 

Semiannually conducted time-distribution 
studies of staff members in the Administra- 
tive Services Section. 



Recommendations 

Further modernize accounting procedures, 
making more extensive use of electronic data 
processing. 

Saidy the potential ^vantages of and initiate 
program budgeting. 

Determine the information needed to meet 
requirements of BOB Circular A-87. 

Continue efforts to obtain legislative approval 
to prepare a unified budget for salaries and 
other expenses of all employees, whether sup- 
ported from State or Federal funds. 



The most important financial coi^rol con- 
tinues to be the State Budget and Control 
Board. 

A Planning and Grants Office has been 
created in the Governor’s Office. 

Financial management is not collectively 
staffed and organized; accounting is decen- 
tralized. 

Program-type budget and changing to a pro- 
gram accounting system. 

Office of Management Information. 

Considering letting a contract for revising 
the accounting system and developing com- 
puter programs for handling it. 



Records of equipment inventory inadequate. Reports of expend? tu: ~ should show the bud- 
get or source of funds and remaining bal- 
ances to assure budgetary control. 

Record grant awards in some centralized ac- 
counting system to permit immediate and 
visual checks on fund availability. 

Maintain adequate inventories of equipment. 



Centralize financial authority and responsi- 
bility within the Office of Finance. 

Study administrative costs to identify those 
related to Federal programs as required by 
BOB Circular A-87. 

Establish a p? oration and cost-finding process 
so that individually funded Federal programs 
will be accounted for separately. 

Maintain separate accounts for each program 
and for each separate notification of grant 
award. 

Have program directors participate in budget 
preparation. 
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ERIC 



Financial Management (cont.) 



Findings 

Federal elementary and secondary education 
programs are presently managed financially 
from two divisions : the Division of Finance 
and Administrative Services handies ESEA 
Titles I, II, III, V, and the Civil Rights Act 
Title IV while the Division of Instruction is 
responsible for NDEA Titles III i.nd V-A. 



Recommendations 

The Division of Finance and Administrative 
Services ought to manage all Federal pro- 
grams from the fiscal standpoint. 



The department's financial management con- 
cepts are generally good and conducted in 
an acceptable manrer. State’s reports to the 
Federal office are timely and the absence of 
major fiscal audit exceptions is noteworthy. 



The internal auditing staff should be enlarged 
to conduct the increased number of Federal 
project audits on a more time / basis. 

The audit instructions should be wrought up- 
to date. 

The department should take immediate action 
to involve the appropriate agencies in reach- 
ing a decision on the question of audit re- 
sponsibility. 

An office or position should Le established 
which would provide interpretations and 
guidance to SEA and LEA personnel regard- 
ing financial management requirements. 



The financial management activities of the 
department are the responsibility of the 
comptroller. 

The Division of School Finance is responsible 
for prescribing uniform accounting proce- 
dures at the county level, for the approval 
of county budgets, and for the development 
and implementation of improved financial 
management techniques at the county level. 

The Information Systems Section provides 
data processing and other computer services 
in financial management. 

Fiscal management duties are: project re- 
view, audit of monthly expenditures reports, 
reconciliation of annual reports of expendi- 
ture, cash advance control. 

Provision of financial management services 
to LEAs with respect to Federal programs 
was not mentioned as a significant activity of 
the comptroller’s staff. 



Program personnel should be provided with 
financial documents needed to respond to in- 
quiries, and program managers should be 
receiving timely expenditure reports to en- 
able them to monitor projects satisfactorily. 

Cost allocation capability will be necessary 
in the implementation of Circular A-87. 

The activities of the Division of Finance, 
with respect to the improvement of financial 
management of Sta f and local funds at the 
county level, should be expanded to include 
Federal programs. 
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Findings 



Financial Management (cont.) 



Recommendations 



The division has developed exemplary ad- 
vance funding accounting techniques which 
implement the Office of Education’s letter- 
of-credit procedures at the county level. 



Function assigned under new Associate Su- 
perintendent, Management Services/Pro- 
gram Support. 

Educational Fiscal Management Services 
Section responsible ^to review and improve 
present fiscal reports, develop better rapport 
with program staff, and expand fiscal services 
and increase capabilities to provide additional 
guidance to LEAs and to develop more capa 
bility for contract negotiation. 

In prior reviews and HEW audit reports, 
only a few deficiencies noted and these have 
been, or are being, corrected. 

Accounting staff provides some input to the 
program officials regarding budget develop- 
ment. 



Establish specific objectives to strengthen the 
role and relationships of the fiscal capabilities 
within the department and with the LEAs, 
study the current services provided, and de- 
termine potential areas requiring improve- 
ment, and resources available. 

Continue working with HEW Audit Agency 
to upgrade audits of LEAs performed by 
independent accountants. 

Expand present SDE role in working with 
LEAs to include the development of model 
accounting systems, budget preparation and 
presentation, financial controls of projects, 
and general assistance in all aspects of fi- 
nancial management. 

Provide for the professional staff necessary 
to handle internal reporting, assistance to 
LEAs, relationship with independent ac- 
countants, and internal ai_ its. 



Flowthrough Funds for LEA’s 



In section 503, Title V, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 suggested 
10 (later 16) areas in which the State de- 
partment of education might use their basic 
Title V grants for self-improvement. In the 
1967 aznendments to the Act, Congress added 
a 14th paragraph, this one not a suggestion 
but a mandate : To secure any of its Title V 
basic grants, a State must include in its ap- 
plication “a program . . . for distribution 
in the State in a* 1 equitable manner on the 
basis of need among local educational 
agencies, within the State,” at least 10 per- 
cent of its allotment for “any of the purposes 



of this title as applied to a local educational 
agency in lieu of a State educational agency.” 

The language — “in an equitable manner on 
the basis of need” — created a difficult task for 
the State agencies in se* Ling criteria and de- 
termining priorities. Clearly, making across- 
the-board distribution ould not only not 
satisfy the requirements but would so frag- 
ment the funds as to render them valueless. 

Nevertheless, the evidence appears to indi- 
cate creditable utilization in general, despite 
the lack of ample time for preparation or 
opportunity for planning. One State reported 
grants to LEAs for : 
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• Planning of cooperative regional educa- 
tional services (4) ; 

• Study on decentralization ; 

• Exemplary early childhood program; 

• Policy and routine manual for school li- 
braries. 

Another State made seven grants for 
leadership development for administration. 
Another made six grants for projects in com- 
prehensive educational planning, and one for 
dissemination. Other grants included : 

State A. 

• Student-teacher centers (3) . 

• Supervising teacher of teachers (2). 

« Work-study coordination. 

S tate B. 

• Curriculum planning (3). 

• Educational administration (2). 

State C. 

• 15 projects for “a variety of educational 
problems.” 

• Six in educational planning. 

State D . 

• Inservice education :nd training in man- 
agement and supervision techniques. 

• Studies of curriculum and facilities 
needs with long-range goals. 

• Development of educational program* 
for ETV. 

State E . 

• Partial implementation of pupil informa- 
tion system. 

• Planning committee for non-graded con- 
tinuous progress program. 

State F. 

• 13 curriculum improvement projects. 

• Early childhood education. 

State G. 

• Cooperative school standardization and 
evaluation project. 

• Vocational inservice training. 

• Implementation of individualized in- 
struction. 

State H . 

• Curriculum improv ament (5). 

• Educational administration and plan- 
ning (2). 



• Teacher certification (2). 

State I. 

• School finance study. 

State J. 

• Model of educational needs assessment 
program. 

• Design for PPBS for unified school dis- 
tricts (3). 

• Design for reporting eligibility count 
and program improvement (Title I). 

• Desegregation workshop. 

• Reading project for beginning leader in- 
struction. 

• Development of educational information 
system. 

• Model educational objectives budget 
system. 

State K. 

• Pre- and inservice workshops (2). 

• Curriculum improvement (3). 

• Research and experiment in new meth- 
ods, materials, concepts (21). 

• 1) 'ssemination of new methods, ma- 
terials, concepts (2). 

• Consultation on planning new or re- 
modeled facilities. 

State L. 

• Problems of district consolidation (5). 

State M. 

• Curriculum improvement (4). 

• Leadership development (11). 

• Dissemination. 

• Evaluation. 

• Planning (3). 

• Consolidation. 

• Teacher education (2). 

State N . 

• Evaluation of curriculums and facilities 
for new junior-senior high school. 

• Instruction by film and in film-making. 

• Health education (2). 

• New student program for “environment- 
ally disadvantaged” (2). 

• Teachers' workshop on conservation (2) . 

• Individualized instruction for rural stu- 
dents. 

• Dropout prevention program. 

• Future teacher program. 
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• Diagnostic remediation center for learn- 
ing disabilities. 

State O. 

• Curriculum improvement (u). 

• Planning project (2). 

• Teacher education. 

• Leadership development (3). 

State P. 

• Long-range assessment and development 
of education resources. 

• PPBS. 

• Improving reporting and communication 
among LEAs, intermediate units, and 
SEA via ADP system. 

&tate Qt 

• Educational planning (2). 

The annual Title V reports by the States to 
the Office of Education varied in their treat- 



ment of these flowthrough funds. Some re- 
ported the projects voluminously and in de- 
tail. Others made terse reports — limited 
simply to the subject of the project and the 
amount of the grant. 

The ESEA amendments now before the 
Congress include provisions repealing para- 
graph 503(14) which requires the flow- 
through, and substituting for it a new part 
(B) authorizing a separate program of 
grants to local education agencies to do for 
them what the original Title V (which would 
now become Part A) was designed to do for 
SEAs. The language is virtually identical in 
both parts. A 15 percent special grant re- 
serve, similar in intent to that of section 505, 
which is discussed in the next section of this 
report, was first proposed and then rejected. 



Special Project Grants 



When ESEA was enacted, section 505 pro- 
vided that 15 percent of the Title V appro- 
priation should be used by the Commissioner 
of Education to “make grants to State educa- 
tional agencies to pay part of the cost of 
experimental projects for developing State 
leadership or for the establishment of special 
services which . . . hold promise of making 
a substantial contribution to the solution of 
problems common to the State educational 
agencies of all or several States.” 

In the 1967 amendments already men- 
tioned, the 15 percent special grant reserve 
was reduced to 5 percent. (The difference is — 
not entirely by coincidence, the legislative his- 
tory indicates — precisely the percentage for 
the LEA flowthrough discussed in the pre- 
ceding section.) The amendments now pend- 
ing would repeal \ ie flowthrough in favor of 
separate funding, as mentioned above. The 
Council endorses tin concept of reserving 
special project funds for support of inter- 
state experimental enaeavors. The following 
pages exhibit the results of projects thus far 



completed, and tl .3 progress of those now 
under way. The Council supports the con- 
tinuation and enlargement in the future of 
section 505. 



Cooperation for common ends 

Not surprisingly, State departments of edu- 
cation find that many, if not most, of their 
problems a shared by their counterparts 
in other States. By pooling their experiences, 
they are able to build upon their mutual ef- 
forts and to learn from the experience of 
others to avoid making many of the same 
mistakes. 

In its 4-year history, Section 505 has sup- 
ported 59 multistate projects through grants 
totaling over $12 million. 

The interstate projects have varied in scope 
and length, but all have aimed to improve 
the States' abilities to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities for education, whether by shed- 
ding new light on an instructional concept 
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Amount Amount 

Fiscal Year Appropriated Granted 



Total $13,287,500 $12,487,432 1 

1966 2,550,000 2,549,996 

1967 3,300,000 3,300,000 

1968 4,462,500 4,402,124 

1969 1,487,500 1,487,500 

1970 1.487,500 747,812 1 



1 As of March 15, 1970. 



or developing a complex system to modernize 
management practices. Sparked by im- 
mediate needs, the projects generally have 
attacked the kinds of problems that, without 
constructs, e change, might plague State edu- 
cation departments in the future. 

As will be seen, the States that join to 
collaborate in a section 505 project are in 
some instances geographically contiguous and 
in others moved by common functional con- 
cerns having nothing to do with geography. 
To receive section 505 funds, one State 
agency agrees to assume administrative re- 
sponsibilities for the project and applies for 
a grant on behalf of itself and the other par- 
ticipating Stateo. Seventeen States served as 
administrators for the 31 projects active 
during fiscal 1969 and 1970. Education 
agencies of all the States and other jurisdic- 
tions, however, were involved to varying de- 
grees in the activities of one or more projects. 

Amon"; the first problems tackled by the 
States with section 505 funds were future 
designs for education, curriculum develop- 
ment, assessment, school district organiza- 
tion, public information and communication, 
and teacher education and certification. Most 
of these projects were active for a little over 
3 years and were among 10 that ended in 
fiscal 1969 or the first quarter of fiscal 1970. 

Three long-term projects initiated in the 
earlier years of the program are still in 
operation. These deal with educational in- 
formation systems, interstate teacher certi- 
fication, and international educaJon. Sum- 
maries of the terminated and ingoing 
projects appear in the following pages. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

DESIGNING EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE: 
AN EIGHT-STATE PROJECT 

December 1965-June 1969 $1,288,256 

Administered by: Colorado 

Participating States: Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 

This project aimed to encourage statewide 
planning for effecting improvements in the 
educational organization and program and, 
ultimately, to strengthen the State educa- 
tional agencies in the participating States in 
the light of foresee ^ole developments in so- 
ciety. 

Eight area work-conferences, all hut the 
seventh producing an important conference 
report, included : 

1. Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 

(June 1966) ; 

2. Implications for Education of Prospec- 

tive Changes in Society (October 
1966) ; 

3. Strategies and Procedures in Planning 

and Effecting Needed Changes in 
Education (April 1967) ; 

4. Cooperative Planning for Education in 

1980: Objectives, Procedures, and 
Priorities ( November 1967) ; 

5. Emerging Designs for Education : Pro- 

gram, Organisation, Operation, and 
Finance (March 1968) ; 

6. Planning for the Effective Utilization 

of Technology in Education (May 
1968) ; 

7. Training session on the systems ap- 

proach to practical problems of plan- 
ning (November 1968) ; 

8. Governors 5 Conference on Education 

for the Future (December 1968). 

The seven reports have been widely used 
both within and outside the participating 
States. When the project's supply was ex- 
hausted, Citation Press reprinted all the pub- 
lications and distributed them commercially. 

Feedback and recommendations from the 
area conferences were obtained in each State 
from published copies of the reports, reac- 
tions of State participants, and from a series 
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of meetings held to discuss information and 
concepts considered at the conference. 

A final project report included an evalua- 
tion of seven of the States' programs by out- 
side evaluators. In addition, a number of 
filmstrips dealing with planning were pro-, 
duced. 

Among the lasting contributions of the 
project are the published conference reports, 
the establishment or strengthening of an edu- 
cational planning capability in several State 
agencies, and the development o^ a Master 
Plan for education in Nevada. The external 
evaluation noted : 

... in nearly all States there is ap- 
parent a substantial improvement in 
self-improvement by members of the 
State education agency. This is paral- 
leled by much positive gain in the percep- 
tion of that agency by political as well 
as by lay and professional leadership. . . 
Considering the problem [relating to the 
differences among the States it] can be 
concluded confidently that DEF has 
made an imports nt positive difference . 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

FACILITATING DESIRABLE CHANGE IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH (REGIONAL CURRICULUM PROJ- 
ECT) 

January 1966-February 1 969 $1,020,623 

Administered by: Geoigia 

Participating States: Alabama, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee 

The project sought to identify and examine 
the roles of State departments of education 
in providing instructional leadership and 
services to local schools to facilitate desirable 
change in the educational program. Four 
school systems in each participating State, 
representing a spectrum of size, socio-eco- 
nomic conditions, rural and urban communi- 
ties, and other differences served as labora- 
tories to assist State department personnel in 
a study of their roles in helping schools to 
accomplish their objectives. 

Among areas selected for cooperative stm 
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by the State departments were: (1) consul- 
tant services to local school systems; (2) 
development and utilization oi curriculum 
guides and course-of -study materials; and 
(3) utilization of communications * idia. 
Major status studies included : 

Consultant Role Study . Structured inter- 
views with 30 curriculum consultants were 
conducted in each StAe department of 
education by State project coordinator. 

Attitude Survey . Questionnaires were sent 
to superintendents, central office personnel, 
principals, and local school professional 
personnel in the six States asking their 
opinions of current and prospt Mve roles 
and services of State departments ^f edu- 
cation. 

Curriculum Guide Study . This study aimed 
to describe the process for developing cur- 
riculum guides in the six States, fion 
recognition of need through distribution 
and utilization, and to identify factors in- 
fluencing the use of curriculum guides by 
school personnel. Interviews with depart- 
ment leaders were conducted to identify 
typical decision-making, writing, and dis- 
tribution procedures. 

English Curriculum Guide . English con- 
sultants from four State agencies dc^noped 
a curriculum guide (prekindergarten 
through grade 12) that uniquely correlates 
three major study areas: language, com- 
position, and literature. Several mono- 
graphs and television tapes were produced. 

Research Role Study . This study was de- 
signed to identify ways in which research 
staffs might contribute to the effectiveness 
of State consultants, to define the role of a 
department research staff, to share results 
of recent research efforts among State de- 
partments, and to provide for continued 
sharing of research findings. The study 
could not be completed before the project 
ended, but several States are pursuing its 
objectives. 

Consultant Use of Media . This unfinished 
study attempted to idritify the media 
available to State consultants, determine 




their accessibility and extent of use, ~nd 
ferret out problems hindering more exten- 
sive use. 

Local School Projects and the Role of the 
State Department . The participation of 24 
school systems provided opportunities to 
study the worK of State departments in 
helping local districts change their educa- 
tional programs. Reports were published 
on local projects in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. 

Several status studies were conducted in 
individual States: Teacher Aides in South 
Carolina, The County-Level Supervisor in 
Florida, Innovative Programs and Practices 
in Alabama Public Schools, and Attitude of 
the Department Toward Itself in North Caro- 
lina. 

Three summer regional workshops were 
held for approximately 100 State department 
curriculum consultants and others to examine 
the results of the interviews and attitude 
studies. Ten topical workshops provided in- 
service education centered urc-nd topics of 
special concern to State department per- 
sonnel. 

Significant contributions are suggested in 
the projects final report Impact of the Total 
Project . Among these are: increased interest 
among the States in a regional approach 
to solving common educational problems, 
awareness of the need for continuous review 
of consultant roles in improving curriculum, 
and use of new approaches to providing tech- 
nical assistance to local school systems, in- 
cluding development and use of television 
tapes, new research techniques, and graphic 
arts. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

PROJECT PUBLIC INFORMATION FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATION AND PUB- 
LIC INFORMATION PROGRAMS FOR STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

December 1965- ^pril 1969 $1,200,674 

Administered by : Wisconsin 



Participating States: Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, 
New York, Washington, West Virginia 

The project was designed to assist State 
educ tion agencies in improving their effec- 
tiveness in communicating the condition, 
progress, and needs of education. Project 
goals were to assist States to develop policies 
concerning the State department role in 
public information ; train personnel in public 
information services; improve and evaluate 
existing communications practices and de- 
velop new techr iques; undertake communica- 
tions research and secure current informa- 
tion for State agencies; provide services to 
local schools ; and exchange information with 
other States. 

The project undertook a wide variety of 
activities to assist the State departments in 
making better use of all means of communica- 
tion, and in the development of new and im- 
proved methods of reaching education's many 
publics. Pilot projects in student involve- 
ment enabled students in four S ttes to par- 
ticipate in activities design^, i to inform them 
about the role of the public schools and to 
enlist their support as a “concerned public" 
of education. Several national conte* c*ices 
were held, including a philosophy colloquium 
on communications and education and a con- 
ference emphasizing the need for improved 
graduate school instruction in educational 
public information. A survey of chief State 
sehoo 1 officers and others provided bench- 
mark data on prevailing attitudes and pro- 
grams. Consulting services of national and 
area staff members as well as national 
authorities in vari us fields were provided to 
State departments which needed to develop 
public information programs and to those 
with particular problems. 

Before the project ended, it had made 
available to each State department of educa- 
tion in the States and other jurisdictions a 
comprehensive file of exemplar materkis, 
guides, samples, and texts. Though the proj- 
ect director returned to the campus, othe^ 
members of the project staff joined State 
education agencies. 
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Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
PROJECT 

February 1966-September 1969 $1,192,630 

Administered by: Rhode Island 

Participating States: Connecticut Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Nev r Hampshire, Vermont 

This project involved the six New England 
States in development and application of 
assessment instruments and data collection 
procedures, and the development of com- 
patible data processing systems in the several 
Stete agencies. The objectives of the project 
were to : help local educators identify problem 
areas; initiate remedial procedure^ and meas- 
ure progress ; provide means for local systems 
to interchange information and ideas ; 
strengthen local control by providing a source 
of adequate facts for decisionmakirg; facili- 
tate interstate communication; enable State 
departments to make available to local school 
systems their research facilities; and increase 
the information banks of the State agencies. 

The projec t produced substantial results in 
a number of activities relating to assessment 
and evaluation. A guidelines study under- 
taken early in the project to assist, teachers 
and administrators ill the assessment and 
evaluation of programs produced several pub- 
lications. Teams surveyed ESEA T ;le I pro- 
grams throughout New England. Three films 
describing some of the most innovative pro- 
grams were produced and made available to 
commercial and educat onal outlets. 

Inventories were made of the reading 
achievement and science knowledge of third- 
grade and terminal high school students, re- 
spectively. Test instruments in these areas 
were developed and administered. A study of 
the use of teacher aides was conducted, and 
an extensive compilation of staff data for 
New England schools was completed for 1966 
and 1967. 

Consultants wrote guidelines for the pren- 
aration of new social studies programs. A 
guidance study appraised available "nidance 
services and perceptions of guidance through- 
out New England. The results are for use of 
guidance counselors, school administrators, 
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and college personnel engaged in preparing 
guidance counselors. Nine carefully, selected 
innovative practices — three in school admin- 
istration and organization, three in curricu- 
lum, and three in the use of technology in the 
classroom — are described and evaluated in 
Innovative Practices in New England 
Schools . 

Each State developed a data system for 
storage and retrieval of educational informa- 
tion. A central storage bank for educational 
data was established in Massachusetts with 
that State's Department of Education acting 
as a service agent in compiling and distribut- 
ing regional data on pupils, professional staff, 
curriculum, fiscal services, and physical 
plant, at all levels of school organization. 

Frequent regional conferences brought the 
results of major project activities to key 
school leaders throughout New England. 
Project films were shown on educational 
television. Publications have been distributed 
to all States. The Guide to Assessment has 
had a national distribution of over 30,000 
copies. The Teacher Aide Study also has been 
in great demand. 

An independent team was contracted to 
evaluate the project's total impact. This team 
made a thorough inquiry into project activi- 
ties and results through interviews, analysis 
of products, and observation of State agency 
activities related to those of the project. 
Team findings are reported in An Evaluation 
of the New England Educational Assessme?it 
Projecv. 

A second evaluation was made by each 
participating State. The agencies involved 
felt generally that none would have undf - 
taken such activities alone and that each 
gained new resources for decisionmaking 
that otherwise would not be available. Shar- 
ing personnel among the States was con- 
sidered to have been of particular value. 
Identified as an especially significant product 
was the Guide to Assessment , now being used 
widely in the school r o of each State. 

Each State singled out different aspects of 
the project as meeting its special needs, in- 
cluding the wealth of information provided 
in the Staff Data Collection and the Teacher 
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Aide Study (Connecticut), the new working 
relationships among the States (Maine), 
early sophistication in data processing and 
computerized information (Massachusetts) , 
.valuation of local ESEA Title I projects and 
the Teacher Aide Study (New Hampshire), 
and added consultant help in subject areas 
such as science, guidance, and social studies 
(Rhode Island) . 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

MULTI-STATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROJ- 
ECT (M-STEP) 

December 1965-August 1969 $727,490 

Administered by: Maryland 

Participating States : Florida, Michigan, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Washington, West Virginia 

To strengthen the role of State education 
agencies in teacher education, this project 
emphasized improvement of professional 
laboratory experiences in teacher education 
and development and use of educational 
media, in particular videotape^, and their ap- 
plication to student teaching. 

Major undertakings included experimental 
utilization of television in various kinds of 
professional laboratory experiences ; develop- 
ment of various types of student teaching 
centers; exploration and establishment of 
new means of improving cooperation and 
communication among SDEs, colleges and 
universities, local school systems, and related 
professional associations for improvement of 
professional laboratory experiences; and pro- 
moti of interstate cooperative efforts to 
improve significant aspects of teacher educa- 
tion. 

Under State department leadership, Flor- 
ida made an extensive analysis of capabilities 
and needs of professional personnel as a guide 
for planning programs of teacher prepara- 
tion and growth. Maryland developed a dem- 
onstration center for student teaching. Michi- 
gan set up regional centers for coordination 
of laboratory experiences in teacher educa- 
tion. South Carolina developed videotapes as 
resource aids in student teaching programs. 
Utah focused on the use of instructional 



media for preservice and inservice education. 
Washington developed cooperative programs 
of teacher preparation among school systems 
and higher education institutions. West 
Virginia established a pilot center to co- 
ordinate efforts of teacher education institu- 
tions and local school systems. 

An especially significant concept to emerge 
from the project was the teacher education 
center, reported on in a separate monograph. 
Located in a public school, the teacher educa- 
tion center involves college personnel, school 
teachers and supervisors, pupiN, student 
teachers, and State department personnel in 
designing laboratory experiences of high 
quality for both student teachers and stu- 
dents. At least one such center has been or is 
being developed in each of some 40 States. 

The seven States and the central office of 
the project produced and disseminated nu- 
merous publications, manuscripts, videotapes, 
and other materials. Major publications of the 
central staff included : Teacher Education in 
Transition — An Experiment in Change (Vol- 
ume One) and — Emerging Roles and Re- 
sponsiuL 7 -**'- (Volume Two). These provide 
collections of project-initiated materials on 
the role of the State department of educa- 
tion in statewide planning for teacher educa- 
tion. 

Through activities such as the teacher edu- 
cation center, the project has helped to 
strengthen the leadership role of State de- 
partments of education in working with col- 
leges, public schools, and others to improve 
teacher education. State personnel have be- 
r# 'me better able to bring about changes in 
1 Jaer training programs and to use effec- 
tively such sophisticated techniques as televi- 
sion tapes i i micro teaching. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

GREAT PLAINS SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANI- 
ZATION PROJECT 

March 1966-September 1968 $355,215 

Administered by: Nebraska 

Participating States : Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota 

This project involved the four State de- 
partments of education in a concentrated at- 
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tack upon the common problem of school dis- 
trict organization. 

The project personnel developed and im- 
plemented organizational plans for each State 
as well as for the total project. State direc- 
tors researched selected aspects of a multi- 
State approach, including demography, school 
finance, characteristics of an adequately or- 
ganized school district, and characteristics of 
the intermediate unit and its potential for 
education. The project director and State 
directors gave major planning emphasis to 
the development of lay leadership in each 
of the four States. * 

Several four-State conferences dealt with 
such topics as organization of the State school 
system for vocational education and special 
services, and demographic, economic, and 
other factors in school district organization. 
Attending the conferences were key legisla- 
tors, heads of State government agencies, 
representatives of business and industry, lay 
educators, and leaders of professional educa- 
tion groups in the four States. State meet- 
ings were then held utilizing the legislators 
and lay participants who had attended the 
four-State conferences. 

Project publications have been widely dis- 
tributed in States having major school redis- 
tricting problems, and are reportedly being 
used in several of these States. 

The Great Plains project stimulated new 
interest in school district organization among 
the participating States. Project recom- 
mendations aroused considerable controversy 
involving State legislatures, local and county 
school districts, and groups of concerned citi- 
zens as well as the State departments of edu- 
cation. Though immediate outcomes were 
somewhat limited to an airing of the problem, 
there is reason to believe that beneficial, long- 
term results will be realized in all the States. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING FOR STATE 
EDUCATION AGENCIES 

March 1967-September 1969 $502,080 

Administered by *. Utah 



Participating States: Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Texas, West Virginia, Puerto Rico 

Through this project, each of the partici- 
pating State education agencies attempted to 
bring together dispersed planning functions 
to develop a comprehensive, integrated edu- 
cational planning program. The planning ca- 
pability thus achieved was aimed at effecting 
maximum utilization of resources in the de- 
velopment of the State educational program 
and providing optimum services and leader- 
ship to the local school systems. 

The project incorporated training, pro- 
gram development, evaluation, and dissemi- 
nation activities in an attempt to build effec- 
tive comprehensive educational planning 
programs into each of the participating State 
education agencies. Each State concentrated 
on an area of specialization in planning, such 
as guidance to local planning efforts, internal 
management and coordination, and intergo /- 
ernmental activities. An intensive training 
program brought together the planning staffs 
from each of the State agencies for two 
seminars. In addition, the State staffs met 
periodically to share ideas, experiences, and 
problems. 

Each of the project States prepared a re- 
port of its activities. An overall project re- 
port along with audiovisual materials was 
developed. Project materials (written re- 
ports, view graphs, and a filmstrip) are being 
widely used as interest in educational plan- 
ning increases among the departments of edu- 
cation of all States. The former project per- 
sonnel continue to serve as consultants to 
other State agencies. Of the participating 
States, Utah is engaged in implementing the 
syncretic model and low? is also taking major 
steps in that direction. Colorado has imple- 
mented its own distinctive design. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

POLICIES FOR STATE BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION 

April 1968-December 1968 $50,000 

Administered by: Colorado 

Participating States: Arkansas, Michigan, New 

York, Ohio, South Dakota, West Virginia 
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This project sought to strengthen the pol- 
icymaking activities of State boards of edu- 
cation by: (1) identifying areas and their 
subdivisions where State board policies might 
be needed; (2) classifying and categorizing 
these areas into a logical framework; (3) de- 
veloping a series of alternative example poli- 
cies for a selected number of the policy areas 
which were judged to be most significant; 
(4) publishing the structure and the alterna- 
tive policies in a document to stimulate and 
assist State boards of education in their po- 
licy considerations; and (5) presenting the 
document to State board of education mem- 
bers at the 1968 annual conference of the 
National Association of State Boards of Edu- 
cation (NASBE). 

Most of the participating States (with the 
exception of Michigan and New York) were 
involved in an earlier Section 505 project 
“Studying the Role and Policymaking Activi- 
ties of State Boards of Education.” The new 
project enabled the States to continue their 
analysis of State board policymaking. 

Based on responses to a questionnaire seek- 
ing the views of State board members, con- 
sultants (in cooperation with the project 
director and council) prepared alternative ex- 
ample policies for each policy area. The coun- 
cil and consultants prepared the final guide- 
lines document, A Policy Manual for State 
Boards of Education , containing alternative 
policy statements. This workbook was dis- 
seminated to State board members, chief 
State school officers, and others, and was 
evaluated at the NASBE conference. 

This project and its predecessor made State 
boards of education throughout the Nation 
increasingly aware of their role and responsi- 
bilities in educational policymaking. Prior to 
the first study, comparing board policies was 
virtually impossible because of the great di- 
versity among the States. There was neither 
widespread agreement on areas requiring pol- 
icies nor a model for boards to use as they 
consider policy needs. The second project 
identified and arranged into a logical frame- 
work specific areas in which State board poli- 
cies might be desired. Neither project, how- 
ever, was able to engage State boards of 



education in action to consider the full impli- 
cations of the findings. Therefore, a third 
project “State Boards Follow Through on 
Policy” was funded under Section 505 to 
demonstrate to operating State boards the 
need for developing comprehensive educa- 
tional policies pertinent to their own role and 
responsibilities. 

Administered by Colorado, the third proj- 
ect was conducted from February through 
December 1969 at a cost of $47,000. Activi- 
ties included : confronting selected boards in 
session with the Policy Manual , assisting 
them in its use, and providing special consul- 
tative assistance in developing policies which 
had not previously been included among the 
adopted policies of State boards. 

Together the three projects have provided 
a common focus for State boards of education 
in their efforts to improve State educational 
leadership in all the States and other ju- 
risdictions. Individual board members have 
achieved greater understanding of their pol- 
icy-making responsibilities. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

THE ROLE OF THE STATE EDUCATION 
AGENCY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF INNO- 
VATIVE PROGRAMS IN STUDENT TEACHING 

June 1968-March 1969 $62,760 

Administered by: Maryland 
Participating States: All 50 States 

In October 1968, the Maryland State De- 
partment of Education hosted a national con- 
ference in Baltimore on the role of State 
educational agencies in developing and dis- 
seminating information about innovative 
practices in student teaching. Every State 
education agency was represented. Other 
participants included faculty of schools of 
education ; college directors of student teach- 
ing; representatives of national, State, and 
local professional organizations ; student and 
cooperating teachers; school principals; and 
directors of laboratory schools. 

The emphasis on innovations in student 
teaching was aimed at improving profes- 
sional laboratory experiences in teacher edu- 
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cation and at encouraging State education 
agencies to examine their role in statewide 
planning for teacher preparation. The Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Edu- 
cation Association helped to plan and coordi- 
nate the conference. 

The conference served to focus the atten- 
tion of responsible persons on : new ideas in 
student teaching; the need for delineating 
roles and responsibilities of those involved in 
student teaching programs, particularly of 
State educational agencies ; the importance of 
cooperation among universities, schools, 
State agencies, and professional organiza- 
tions to improve teacher training; and the 
desirability of rethinking traditional roles 
and conventional staffing patterns. 

Among the innovations discussed were 
State-supported Education Professions Insti- 
tutes to provide year-round centers for the 
continuous professional training of teachers. 
Other new concepts are described in Innova- 
tive Ideas in Student Teaching , a monograph 
published by the project. The complete con- 
ference report, The Role of the State Educa- 
tional Agency in the Development of Innova- 
tive Programs in Student Teaching, also 
contains results of a national survey of State 
practices and trends, and the aspirations of a 
number of professionals actively involved in 
the preparation of teachers. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF EDUCATION IN APPALA- 
CHIA 

May 1968-September 1969 $132,624 

Administered by: Appalachian Regional Commission 
Participating States: Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee 

The Education Advisory Committee of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission used proj- 
ect funds to undertake immediate and long- 
range planning for combining Federal, State, 
and local resources to improve rural educa- 
tion in the Appalachian region. The priorities 



for planning identified by the ARC education 
staff and the participating States included: 
comprehensive educational planning, regional 
educational service agencies, vocational edu- 
cation, educational manpower, and early 
childhood education. 

The project staff initiated the building of 
working relationships with State and local 
education agencies, regional educational lab- 
oratories, ESEA Title III centers, and insti- 
tutions of higher education. Following meet- 
ings in the participating States ARC held a 
regional conference of top management per- 
sonnel from these agencies to discuss and 
agree upon the project priorities. 

The ARC education staff prepared position 
papers on all priorities except educational 
manpower. A research project on educational 
manpower was designed and data-gathering 
instruments were developed for distribution 
to the participating States. 

Participating agencies were assisted in im- 
proving their educational planning capabili- 
ties through the work of ARC staff and out- 
side consultants who met with agency plan- 
ners both individually and in groups. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

INTERSTATE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
AND OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

January 1966- August 1970 $270,047 

Administered by : New York 

Participating States: California, Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Illinois (ob- 
server) . 

The project aims to enhance mobility 
among teachers and other school personnel by 
devising and demonstrating a system of inter- 
state certification that permits a State to re- 
tain its own standards and at the same time 
accept graduates of approved teacher educa- 
tion programs in other States. 

A questionnaire concerning State certifica- 
tion policies and practices was followed by a 
meeting of certification and legal officers of 
44 States to discuss teacher mobility and pro- 
cedures for constructing interstate agree- 
ments and model compacts. 
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Legislators, educators, and laymen were 
involved in the design of the Interstate 
Agreement on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel , a compact which permits the ne- 
gotiation of certification contracts among 
States. By the end of the 1969 legislative ses- 
sions, 23 States had enacted the enabling 
legislation. A dozen more States are planning 
to introduce such legislation in 1970. 

Of the 23 States which have enacted the 
Agreement, 18 have signed, or indicated a 
willingness to sign, a multilateral interstate 
certification contract for teachers. Plans are 
under way to develop a similar contract for 
administrators, support personnel, and voca- 
tional education personnel. In other States, 
departments of education are reviewing the 
certification standards of their States and 
others to determine acceptability as contract 
partners. 

Project staff has been submitting articles 
to professional journals and meeting with re- 
gional groups of States interested in legisla- 
tive adoption of the Agreement, with college 
personnel seeking information on certifica- 
tion of their graduates, and with interested 
lay groups. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

MIDWESTERN STATES EDUCATIONAL IN- 
FORMATION PROJECT 

January 1966-June 1970 $1,784,066 

Administered by : Iowa 

Participating States: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin 

This project (MSEIP) is intended to facil- 
itate the development and implementation of 
an integrated educational information system 
compatible among 13 Midwestern States. The 
system will provide basic information for 
purposes of reporting, analysis, research, and 
decisionmaking at both State and local levels. 
In addition, the system will furnish data for 
Federal reports, for specialized research at 
institutions of higher learning, and for use of 
special State government committees. 

As part of the total integrated system, five 



subsystems concerned with instructional pro- 
grams, facilities, finance, personnel, and pu- 
pils have been developed. Each component of 
the information system is being field-tested 
in each of the participating States and, when 
found satisfactory, will be integrated into the 
basic framework of the total system. 

Results of the project are being dissemi- 
nated to other educational agencies through 
publications, conferences, workshops, visita- 
tions, and special reports. The Documentation 
of Project Development and General System 
Design , revised in June 1969, presents the 
system in both technical and lay terms as a 
means for obtaining adequate, accurate, and 
timely information about education. It dis- 
cusses in detail the five subsystems, the rela- 
tionships between the subsystems and the 
data, and the subsystem linkages. 

In the final phase of the project, the 
MSEIP-developed educational information 
system will be installed and demonstrated in 
South Dakota. To facilitate this demonstra- 
tion, the ARIES Midwest Corporation has 
been contracted to furnish software consult- 
ing services and to develop the system's spec- 
ifications and programs. The demonstration 
is scheduled for June 1970. 



Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES PROJ- 
ECT-INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

January 1966- August 1970 $484,488 

Administered by: Texas 

Participating States: Louisiana, Tennessee (Ala- 
bama participated prior to fiscal 1970) 

The project seeks to develop the interna- 
tional dimension in the work of the partici- 
pating State departments of education, and to 
develop channels of communication between 
educational leaders within and without the 
United States. The States are attempting to 
demonstrate how international education can 
be related to State programs of curriculum 
development and teacher education and cer- 
tification, and to assist local districts in mak- 
ing use of the resources inherent in interna- 
tional education programs. 

Project activities have included : revision 
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of State curriculums to include improved 
units on international and intercultural edu- 
cation; revision of textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials concerning other countries; 
development of films and other teaching ma- 
terials on other countries; development of a 
social studies curriculum guide in interna- 
tional education; improvement of language 
instruction, particularly in Spanish ; im- 
provement of instruction of non-Engiish- 
speaking children; development of contacts 
with national ministries of education and in- 
dividual schools in Latin America; develop- 
ment of pilot projects in individual schools to 
injec^ international education into various 
subjects and grade levels of the curriculum; 
and arrangement for exchange of teachers 
between foreign countries and the participat- 
ing States. In cooperation with the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools and the 
State Department, criteria have been refined 
for evaluating American-type schools abroad. 

Additional activities have been undertaken 
individually by the participating States. Co- 
operative endeavors between the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency and the Guatemalan Ministry 
of Education include the development of sci- 
ence laboratories in Guatemalan schools and 
the training of teachers to use them, and de- 
velopment of materials for teaching Spanish 
as a first language and as a second language 
and for teaching English as a second lan- 
guage. The Agency also ha^conducted teacher 
exchange programs with Mexico. Mexican 
teachers were employed by the State Agency 
and the public schools to assist in teaching 
Spanish to Mexican-American children. 

From time to time, project personnel in the 
participating States have provided consulta- 
tive assistance to other States wishing to in- 
ject an international element into their edu- 
cational programs. Other States are also 
helping to develop a social studies guide in 
international education to be available to all 
States. The project is developing a publica- 
tion describing those activities found to be 
most successful. Both Tennessee and Texas 
are planning to continue international pro- 
grams in their State agencies after the proj- 
ect has ended. 
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Section 505, ESEA Title V, Project Abstract 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FINANCE PROJ- 
ECT 

June 1968-May 1970 $879,387 

Administered by.* Florida 

Participating States: Michigan, Minnesota, New 

Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah 

The project intends to design model educa- 
tional finance programs to accurately mea- 
sure, identify, and interpret differences in 
educational needs and opportunities among 
children, school districts, and States, and re- 
late these differences to the ability of the 
school districts and the States to support a 
desirable educational program. 

Basic to designing adequate school finance 
programs are the problems of translating the 
educational needs of the systems' clientele 
into financial terms and of determining the 
fiscal capacities of State and local school sys- 
tems to meet these needs. 

As the needs which should be recognized in 
educational finance systems are identified, 
flexible measures are being developed for 
differentiating among them in terms of the 
costs of educational programs designed to 
meet such needs. For example, satellite ac- 
tivities are exploring the added costs of com- 
pensatory and special education, preschool 
and vocational programs, school housing and 
district organization, and other aspects of the 
complete educational system. These activities 
are contracted to universities and other agen- 
cies having specialized skills and facilities. 

The project also is developing operational 
designs for analyzing the financial ability of 
school districts and States to meet identified 
needs. The implications of factors such as 
local effort, tax structures, legal limitations, 
and municipal overburden are being explored. 
The study of fiscal capacity is to involve 
analyses of the potential of Federal aid to 
education, including the impact of Federal 
programs in relation to the fiscal capacities of 
State and local school districts. Field research 
will be conducted in selected urban, suburban, 
and rural school districts representing vari- 
ous social, economic, geographic, and other 
conditions. 




Based on these studies, model State educa- 
tional finance programs will be designed and 
exhaustively tested to insure their applica- 
bility to the various social, economic, and or- 
ganizational structures of school districts 
and States as well as their flexibility for 
adaptation to meet special problems. Hope- 
fully, these model programs will provide all 
levels of government with improved alterna- 
tives in the comprehensive and long-range 
planning of finance systems to meet changing 
educational needs. 

A first publication, Dimensions of Educa- 
tional Need , contains papers representing 
preliminary inquiry into the educational 
needs of the target population in eaoh of these 
program areas : early childhood and basic ele- 
mentary and secondary education, educa- 
tional programs for exceptional children, 
educational programs for the culturally de- 
prived, vocational education, community 
junior college education, and adult and con- 
tinuing education. Also presented are the ex- 
tended school year and the implications of the 
dimensions of educational need for school 
financing. 



Regional Interstate Projects 

All eligible agencies are participating in 
one of nine regional interstate projects for 
State planning and consolidation. Begun in 
fiscal 1968, these projects initially sought to 
provide opportunities for groups of State 
agencies to develop cooperatively their State 
plans for ESEA Title III. Participants 
also explored the advantages to be gained 
from consolidating the administrative funds 
available to States from various Federal 
programs. 

These projects have averaged from three 
to four conferences annually, planned with 
the assistance of an Office of Education coor- 
dinator. Through his participation, agencies 
are kept up-to-date on legislative and policy 
changes and other program developments at 
the Federal level. The projects then began to 
wing out in directions that serve the common 
interests of the participating States. Changes 
in emphasis and groupings of States reflect 



their changing needs. Today the projects 
vary in the manner in which they are admin- 
istered and function. 

All the interstate planning projects are 
guided by committees whose members repre- 
sent each of the participating States. For 
some, chief State school officers act as a pol- 
icy group to set objectives and priorities, 
backed up by a steering committee of one 
staff member from each agency to select spe- 
cific problems or issues, plan project activi- 
ties, and invite conference participants. In 
o filer projects, the project committee may 
consist of both chiefs and subordinates, 
handling the combined functions of policy- 
making and planning. 

Each project is directed by a staff member 
from the administering State agency. Four 
serve their project half-time; five, less than 
half-time. For their time for project activi- 
ties, three are paid entirely with section 505 
funds, three entirely from State funds, and 
three in part from both sources. In addition, 
section 505 supports part-time clerical staff 
for three projects and an assistant director 
for one. Funds are provided to the Texas 
project for periodic meetings of the nine 
project directors as a means for keeping all 
agencies abreast of progress and activities 
throughout the Nation. 

The activities conducted by e£,ch project 
during fiscal 1969 and plans for the current 
year are described in alphabetical order of 
their administering States : 

Colorado. Working seminars on various planning and 
evaluation techniques have been held to train selected 
personnel from the participating agencies. Under the 
tutelage of special consultants, participants practiced 
writing and analyzing objectives related to several 
levels of educational administration. Particular atten- 
tion was given the kinds of objectives required for 
planning-programming-budgeting systems. A work- 
shop on educational assessment and evaluation in- 
volved the use of evaluation models and their appli- 
cation to problems encountered at the State level. 
Another workshop focused on the collection, analysis, 
and use of data to assess educational needs. In a 
number of the States, subsequent training programs 
have been conducted within an agency. The further 
strengthening of the planning and evaluation capa- 
bility of the agencies will continue to be the project's 
major emphasis. Of immediate concern is the devel- 
opment by each agency of an application for funds 
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under Section 402, P.L. 90-247, for planning and 
evaluation. An attempt will be made to coordinate the 
eight-State effort. A concept unique to this project is 
the proposed establishment of a permanent regional 
resource center that would provide appropriate train- 
ing programs for State education agency personnel. 

Georgia. Three capital cities saw representatives 
from Southeastern State departments consider two 
major problems: assessment of educational needs and 
evaluation of program accomplishments. State agency 
staff responsible for these functions worked to refine 
procedures and materials and thus strengthen their 
own competencies. How States can improve their 
capacity to help develop local district leadership in 
assessment and evaluation was a central issue. Each 
host agency presented its organizational and admin- 
istrative structure for needs assessment, evaluation, 
and development of local leadership. The project di- 
rector worked with subgroups in each State on par- 
ticular aspects of the regional concerns. This project 
will continue to emphasize program planning and 
evaluation with each agency concentrating on devel- 
oping basic materials or models related to a different 
planning problem. Areas identified for study are: 
improving long-range planning at the local level; 
assessing statewide educational needs, including 
developing evaluation designs and validating in- 
struments and practices; developing a model 
educational data system to meet State and local 
management requirements; planning statewide kin- 
dergarten programs; disseminating information to 
promote adoption of improved programs and prac- 
tices; and defining agency objectives. 

Iowa. Initially, the project focused on State agency 
responsibilities for conducting a statewide assessment 
of educational needs as required by ESEA Title III. 
Later, emphasis was shifted to communications — 
internally in State education departments, between 
State departments and local education agencies and 
various publics, and between State departments and 
other agencies of State government. Meetings of sev- 
eral representatives from each participating agency 
involved outside consultants from the Office of Edu- 
cation, universities, and other State education agen- 
cies in discussions of better ways to plan and carry 
out communication programs. As a result, two proj- 
ect States are planning major programs to dissemi- 
nate educational information, A third is budgeting 
more of its ESEA Title V Section 503 funds for dis- 
semination activities. Currently, a proposal is being 
developed to establish an information program in the 
Kansas department as a model for the region and 
ptssibly the Nation of the dissemination role of a 
State education agency. Project activities will be 
linked to the Kansas program (to be funded pri- 
marily from another Federal source) with supple- 
mentary activities to be conducted in the other 
participating States. 

New Hampshire. Two major conferences in 1969 
involved representatives from the New England 
departments of education, including the State Com- 
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missioners, in discussions of: organizing for regional 
cooperation, alternatives to existing State agency 
structure, and influences of contemporary issues on 
learning opportunities for children. The latter topic 
stimulated exploration of the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of State agencies in dealing with such 
issues as student unrest, school dropouts, and chang- 
ing value systems. As a result, each agency planned 
individual activities related to student unrest and 
will report on these at an interstate conference in 
April 1970. The project has engaged the National 
Training Laboratory to help improve internal 
communication in the participating agencies. NTL 
consultants are to spend 2-3 days in each State 
interviewing key staff members. Some 40-50 repre- 
sentative personnel will participate in a joint 2-day 
work seminar conducted by NTL. Consultants will 
conduct follow-up interviews prior to a second work 
conference where progress will be assessed and con- 
tinuing problems tackled. In July, participants will 
receive 3 weeks of intensive training as “change 
agents.” A followup week is planned for December. 

Oregon. The project focused on methods of assessing 
educational needs, management systems for planning 
and evaluation, organizational structures for im- 
proved accountability, and modern management 
methods. Three 3-day work conferences brought 
together personnel from the eight participating 
agencies to try to improve their competencies, and, 
subsequently, those of other agency personnel, in 
the management areas selected for concentration. 
Most participants have indicated they feel better pre- 
pared to administer educational programs following 
these opportunities to exchange ideas with personnel 
from other States and with outside consultants. As 
a result of project activities, all the participating 
agencies are developing educational goals and pro- 
gram management objectives that meet performance 
criteria. Each also is actively involved in establish- 
ing a central planning function for the development 
of multiyear, comprehensive, statewide educational 
plans. This year project activities are being designed 
to assist each agency to improve its management 
system. The ultimate objective is to maintain systems 
that will objectively account for the agency's per- 
formance in administering Federal and State educa- 
tional programs. Through such systems, the agencies 
hope to increase their effectiveness in helping local 
school systems to account for program results. 

Pennsylvania (formerly New York). iSach partici- 
pating agency has focused on a particular aspect of 
educational planning: a pilot project to improve local 
school district planning (Pennsylvania), roles and 
relationships of a newly established departmental 
Office of Planning (New Jersey) , and a departmental 
“plan for planning” (New York). Each of four con- 
ferences consisted of large-group sessions on various 
planning concepts and methods, led by outside con- 
sultants; individual meetings of State contingents 
to work cn their specific planning problems; and joint 
reporting sessions on the accomplishments of each 




group. This year Connecticut will join the other proj- 
ect States in developing and carrying out an action 
program in urban education. The purpose will be not 
to describe what a State agency might do, but to 
do it. The first of four conferences will bring to- 
gether chief State schooi officers, urban school super- 
intendents, State agency staff, and consultants to 
identify urban problems of greatest priority and sug- 
gest agency alternatives. One of these will be selected 
as the year's activity. The participating agencies 
deem urban education to be of such critical impor- 
tance that State funds will support all travel ex- 
penses, thus freeing section 505 funds for the other 
project activities. 

Texas. Four interstate conferences dealt with organi- 
zational and administrative structures of State de- 
partments of education to meet educational needs, 
consolidation of State agency management functions 
common to various Federal funding sources, skills 
required of State agency staff involved in assessing 
educational needs, comprehensive educational plan- 
ning, and dissemination strategies. Conferees included 
six representatives from each participating State 
plus a large number of the professional staff of the 
host agency. Interest in regional educational service 
centers as intermediate agencies prompted visits to 
operating centers in Texas. As a result of the con- 
ferences, two States are studying the feasibility of 
service centers; three developed workshops to train 
their personnel in educational planning; one is at- 
tempting to link evaluation processes with dissemi- 
nation procedures. Three future conferences are 
scheduled for intensive training in formulating goals 
and rneasureable objectives and assessing educational 
needs. Each agency expects to produce: a compre- 
hensive statement of its State's educational needs for 
the next S years, a list of those needs by priority, and 
goals and objectives for attacking those needs during 
the 3-year period in ways that can be measured or 
observed. 

West Virginia. Educational planning and evaluation 
were the major concerns of four project conferences. 
Outside consultants provided training in the develop- 
ment of educational goals and objectives. Organiza- 
tional alternatives for planning proved a particularly 
relevant topic to the participating agencies beginning 
to establish planning and evaluation units. Of special 
interest was the potential relationship of State de- 
partments of education to central planning agencies 
of State government. In addition to discussions of 
these subjects, conferees had opportunities to share 
reports on their progress in developing planning and 
evaluation components and procedures for their agen- 
cies. A number of the chief State school officers were 
active participants. Five meetings scheduled for 1970 
reflect continued interest in strengthening the plan- 
ning and evaluation capabilities of the State agencies. 
Topics will include; evaluation systems, development 
of goals and objectives, management information 
systems, and planning assistance to local educational 
agencies. 



Wisconsin. The planning activities of the six partici- 
pating States were surveyed by an outside consul- 
tant who produced a report containing guidelines for 
the development of organizational alternatives and 
strategies for planning in State education agencies. 
Following an analysis of the number and kinds of 
agency advisory councils in the six States, a position 
paper on federally legislated councils was prepared 
and distributed nationally. Another position paper 
stemmed from a study of the ways in which the 
ESEA Title V flowthrough program is being con- 
ducted in the States. Through four interstate con- 
ferences, the participating agencies gleaned sugges- 
tions for modifying their approach to educational 
planning. A major 1970 activity will be a 6-month 
study of the extent to which the State agencies are 
assisting urban school districts to meet educational 
needs. Study findings are expected to provide a base 
for developing model State agency programs, formu- 
las, and services. Interstate confererces also will 
deal with prototypes of a consolidated State plan for 
Federal educational programs and with Federal 
auditing procedures and policies. The group also will 
study the plans and implications of the State-Federal 
evaluation project that has developed a consolidated 
program information report. 



New Projects 

The reduction in available funds for sup- 
port of section 505 special projects which 
prevented continuation of some earlier proj- 
ects also limited the funding of many new 
ones. 

The seven launched in fiscal years 1969 and 
1970 are too new to discuss in terms of per- 
formance. The brief descriptions that follow 
indicate their potential for providing solu- 
tions to common State agency problems : 

Project to Assist in the Support of the Cooperative 
Development of a Handbook on State Education 
Agency Information. Project funds are helping to 
support the development of State Education Agency 
Teirninology ( Handbook VII), a cooperative effort 
between the State departments of education and the 
Office of Education's National Center for Educational 
Statistics. The Handbook will seek to standardize 
termmology applicable to State departments. Five 
regional conferences are being held for State agency 
personnel to review draft materials. A national con- 
ference is planned for final review and approval of 
the Handbook by the States. The project also is meet- 
ing expenses of a committee that provides technical 
advice regarding plans and materials and of such 
ad hoc committees as may be needed. 

Determining the Role of State Education Depart- 
ments in the Selection and Evaluation of Educational 
Materials and Equipment. The project attempted to 



determine the most effective way in which State de- 
partments of education can originate, use, and dis- 
seminate criteria to assist local school districts in 
selecting and purchasing instructional equipment and 
materials. In particular, increased availability and 
use of highly sophisticated electronic equipment sug- 
gested the need for taking a new look at the role of 
the State agency in evaluating teaching aids. Par- 
ticipating agencies examined their own evaluative 
process but were unable to agree on a specific plan 
feasible for all States. All felt, however, that some 
examination and evaluation must be a State responsi- 
bility. Particularly effective procedures used by sev- 
eral States were identified and disseminated. 

Regional Conferences on Research Information Func- 
tion of State Departments of Education . Three re- 
gional conferences roun'ded out a series of five such 
meetings that brought together representatives of 
State education agencies to examine their role in 
disseminating information about research findings. 
The concept of the State agency as a “one-stop in- 
formation center” for local school districts, libraries, 
and university personnel was explored. Also con- 
sidered were more effective ways to use the Office of 
Education’s Educational Resources Information Cen- 
ter (ERIC) and other central sources of information. 
Participants were encouraged to develop and imple- 
ment plans to improve their agency’s capability to 
acquire and disseminate educational information. 
Ideas were exchanged for strengthening present in- 
formation programs. The regional conferences were 
conducted by personnel from Teaching Research, a 
division of the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. An audiovisual report of the conferences is 
to set forth model conceptualizations of State educa- 
tion agency information centers. 

National Project on State Responsibility in School 
Transportation. Project activities will focus on im- 
provement and maintenance of safety standards in 
school bus transportation. Special attention will be 
given to the implications of rapid expansion of neces- 
sary services. In the pa^,t decade, the number of 
pupils transported annually has increased from 
12 million to 17 million and costs have almost doubled 
from $440 million to nearly $800 million. A pre- 
liminary study committee is to prepare a paper on 
school transportation as it relates to the driver, 
safety of operation, and vehicle specifications. The 
paper will be presented at a national conference. 
State activities will be coordinated through the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education. 

Improving Stale Readership in Education . Focusing 
on the changing role of State departments of educa- 
tion, the project will attempt to identify, describe, 
and determine the strengths of strategies used by 
State agencies to plan and effect improvements in 
education. Surveys and studies will be undertaken to 
obtain pertinent information on promising and ex- 
emplary State leadership policies and practices. All 
activities and products of current and completed 
projects funded under Section 505 will be analyzed 



to determine their potential for strengthening State 
agency leadership. Also planned are workshops for 
the development of multimedia materials and for the 
dissemination of project findings. 

A Study of State Leadership in Meeting State Re- 
sponsibilities for Intergovernmental Cooperation in 
Education. A planning project set the stage for this 
major study of the intergovernmental administration 
of educational programs by local, State, and Federal 
agencies. Program administration at ^ach level will 
be analyzed, as will the ways in which each affects 
the other two. A research design has been developed 
to gather and authenticate expert opinion concerning 
the advantages and disadvantages of particular ar- 
rangements for administering selected federally as- 
sisted educational programs. The project will attempt 
to identify and recommend to State departments of 
education the most effective administrative arrange- 
ments to meet their responsibilities in managing Fed- 
eral funds. Mechanisms to be explored may include 
reimbursement payment procedures, auditing, project 
monitoring, and organizational alternatives. 

Interstate Project for State Educational Agency Pro- 
fessional Staff Development. Each participating State 
agency is concentrating on a major aspect of a de- 
sign for staff development programs. For example, 
Wisconsin is focusing on developing staff capability 
in a “management by objectives” approach to educa- 
tional administration and programming. All but one 
of the agencies is working closely with a major uni- 
versity in the State. A university staff member 
assists the State project director in identifying and 
using other university staff resources to develop an 
appropriate training program. Several States plan 
o use outside consultants, including management 
* nsulting firms. The results of each State’s efforts 
’T1 comprise a set of staff development strategies 
chat can be implemented by all State education 
agencies. The project will be evaluated by an inde- 
pendent team. Outcomes will be disseminated through 
a national conference, publications, and the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 

The section 505 projects represent, in the 
view of the Council, a significant return on 
investment, not the least being the bringing 
together cf educators and administrators 
with common concerns to solve persistent 
problems. The publications, films, and other 
tangible and intangible products resulting 
from the projects have been shared with 
other State departments and included in 
the Office of Education’s Educational Re- 
sources Information Center (ERIC) to pro- 
vide nationwide access by the educational 
community. 

Table 4 provides summary data on the spe- 
cial projects under section 505. 
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Table 4. — Summary: Special Interstate Projects Active in Fiscal Years 1969-70, Section 505, Title V, P.L. 89-10 
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Table 4. Summary: Special Interstate Projects Active in Fiscal Years 1969-70, Section 505, Title Y, P.L. 89-10 (Continued) 
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O 

ERIC 



other programs 



School Library Resources, Textbooks, 
and Other Instructional Materials - 
Title II, ESEA 

Strengthening Instruction in Science, 
Mathematics, Foreign Languages, 
and the Humanities and Arts - 
Title III, IVDEA 

Guidance, Counseling, Testing - 
Title V, Part A, NDEA 






other programs 



There are a dozen other Federal programs 
of aid to education which make funds avail- 
able to State educational agencies for admin- 
istrative costs. In the following pages are re- 
ports on three which, by their statutory 
terms, may be classified as “State plan-State 
grant” programs. They are : 

1. Title II, Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act (ESEA) — School library 
resources, textbooks, and other instruc- 
tional materials. 

2. Title III, National Defense Education 



Act (NDEA) — Strengthening instruc- 
tion in critical subjects and the arts and 
humanities (section 12 of the National 
Arts and Humanities Foundation Act 
has been absorbed into this) . 

3. Title V, Part A, NDEA — Counseling, 
guidance, and testing. 

In the discussion of these programs, the 
emphasis will be on their intrinsic effects, to 
the limited extent to which these can at this 
stage be ascertained, but chiefly on their rela- 
tion to the State departments of education. 



School Library Resources, Textbooks, 
and Other Instructional Materials 

(Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title II) 



One of the drawbacks, from the Federal 
point of view, of Federal administration of 
programs in aid of education is that the re- 
sults that come back to Washington are gen- 
erally expressed only or chiefly in terms of 
numbers of dollars spent, with generalized 
descriptions of v/hat they have been spent for, 
and similarly useful (from an administrative 
point of view) but dull (from a human stand- 
point) information. 

Title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act provides Federal grants “for 
the acquisition of school library resources, 
textbooks, and other printed and published 
materials for the use of children and teachers 
in public and private elementary and second- 
ary schools.” 

If the U.S. Commissioner of Education and 
his staff who administer this program of 
grants learn that in an inner-city school 
which did not previously have a school li- 
brary, out of 41 boys and girls interviewed, 
33 reported that they went there because they 
“like to read,” it is gratifying. But the Com- 
missioner and his staff learn it because there 
has been a special study made: Descriptive 
Case Studies of Nine Elementary School 
Media Centers in Three Inner Cities (more 
i formation on this is given below) and not 
because the normal reporting procedure per- 
mits such indulgence. From that study, they 
also learn that 17 of the children “like to 
study there.” Although seven of the children 
were in kindergarten, and seven in the first 
and second grades, 39 of the children reported 
they found books that they could read by 
themselves — and all of them wanted to. 

It is too soon to tell whether this will have 
an appreciable impact on their ability to read, 
but by such evidence as is now available, the 
odds are extremely favorable. 

In this report, we must necessarily focus 



our attention on the administration of Title 
II in relation to State departments of educa- 
tion, as the leaders of education in their 
States. The information for the report is 
taken from the annual reports submitted by 
the State education agencies. 

The first year's appropriation for Title II 
was $100 million, and it remained around that 
figure until fiscal year 1969, when it was re- 
duced to $50,000,000. State administrative 
expenses for the four years were respectively 
$2.36 million, $3.9 million, $4.04 million, and 
$3,035 million. The Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare in its report on pro- 
posed ESEA amendments for 1970 (S. Kept. 
91-634, p. 25) wrote with respect to Title II 
that 

a number of States with low population 
and large rural areas, particularly in the 
West and New England were able, under 
Title II, to employ State school library 
and audiovisual supervisors for the first 
time. These States, just beginning the 
development of school media programs, 
are frequently those States where the 
percent of public elementary schools 
without centralized libraries is highest, 
as it is generally true on a statewide 
basis, that school libraries have reached 
a higher stage of development in those 
States that have had school library su- 
pervisors for a significant period of time. 

During the first year, the State educational 
agencies hired 113 professional employees for 
the Title II program ; the next year they took 
on 142 ; the third year, 152. Full data are not 
yet available for fiscal year 1969. 

The history of State administration of Title 
II is one of relatively small outlays, with em- 
phasis on counseling concerning informed 
and judicious acquisition of materials for use 
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in instructional programs. By law, the States 
are allowed to use up to five percent of their 
allotment, or $50,000, whichever is greater, 
for administration. Only a half-dozen States 
took their full entitlements last year. 

(In addition to its annual reports on Title 
II, based on State reports, the U.S. Office of 
Education published in 1969 the resuits of 
two sets of ad hoc reviews of Title II pro- 
grams which exemplify the effects achieved 
by the special purpose funds : 

1. Emphasis on Excellence in School Media 
Programs , descyptive case studies of me- 
dia programs in eight public schools — 
three elementary, three junior high, and 
two s* *iior high schools — selected on the 
oasis of criteria that might produce broad 
representative findings. This volume, OE- 
20123, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
20402, catalog No. FS 5.220:20123 
($1.75). 

2. Descriptive Case Studies of Nine Elemen- 
tary School Media Centers in Three Inner 
Cities , mentioned above. This, while cop- 
ies are available, may be obtained from 
the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
B.C. 20202 (No. CE-30021).) 



State Management School 
Media Programs 

Under ESEA Title II, the State plan serves 
as the basis for the operation of the program, 
describing management procedures to be fol- 
lowed in its administration. The staffing pat- 
tern and assignment of responsibilities ; types 
of management activities such as planning; 
composition and duties of advisory commit- 
tees ; and the collection and dissemination of 
data, are outlined. The plan lays down the 
criteria for making materials available on the 
basis of the relative need of children and 
teachers for materials and also for the equita- 
ble distribution of materials for the use of 
private school childrei and teachers. It also 
provides for appropriate coordination of Title 
II with other Federal programs and sets 
forth the design for use of administrative 
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funds by local educational agencies to make 
loaned materials accessible. The following 
sections illustrate types of management ac- 
tivity set forth in State plans for fiscal year 
1969: 



Staffing Patterns 

State department of education personnel 
assigned to the administration and supervi- 
sion of the Title II program have included 
full-time and part-time administrators, school 
media specialists, curriculum and subject spe- 
cialists, fiscal and statistical personnel, and 
nonprofessional employees who do not fall 
into any of the other categories. 

Table 5 provides data on the number of 
administrative, supervisory, clerical, and 
other positions assigned in State depart- 
ments of education to administer the ESEA 
Title II programs in the first three fiscal years 
of the program. (These data are not yet 
available for fiscal year 1969.) 

As a result of the reduction in funds avail- 
able for the program in fiscal 1969 a number 
of changes were nr ’ in staffing patterns and 
assignment of responsibilities in the adminis- 
tration of Title II. 

Seme State agencies lost library and media 
professionals and were unable to replace 
them or reassign their responsibilities. Maine , 
for example, which empiuyed a school library 
supervisor for the first time in fiscal 1936, is 
now without one again. In Wyoming the li- 
brary specialist is serving half-time in Title 
II activity. In Pennsylvania , the Division of 
School Libraries lost two professionals ; their 
responsibilities could not be reassigned be- 
cause the rest of the staff was already carry- 
ing loads considered excessive. 

Elsewhere, reshuffling was the prevailing 
pattern. New Jersey lost an audiovisual spe- 
cialist, and library specialists assumed the 
responsibility for processing audiovisual ap- 
plications to the best of their abilities. 
Georgia , Kentucky , and Florida each lost a 
consultant. Other States reported losses of 
one or more staff members. Missouri reported 
a 50 percent staff reduction; Wisconsin, 25 
percent. 




Table 5. — Number of State Department of Education Personnel Assigned to Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, Title II Programs in Full-Time Equivalents, Fiscal Years 

1966, 1967, and 1968 







Number of Personnel 


Full-time Equiva- 


Total FuU-time 


Type of Personnel 


Full-time 


Part-time 


lent of Col. 3 


(Cols. 2 & 4) 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


Administrator 












Fiscal Year 


1966 


31 


66 


16.19 


47.19 


Fiscal Year 


1967 


46 


48 


13.96 


59.96 


Fiscal Year 


1968 


43 


54 


12.59 


65.59 


Supervisor 












Fiscal Year 


1966 


67 


87 


13.84 


80.84 


Fiscal Year 


1967 


.... 85 


129 


24.43 


109.43 


Fiscal Year 


1968 


99 


174 


26.53 


125.53 


Secretarial and Clerical Staff 










Fiscal Year 


1966 


103 


119 


23.67 


126.67 


Fiscal Year 


1967 


158 


150 


34.08 


192.08 


Fiscal Year 


1968 


176 


204 


49.06 


225.06 


Other 












Fiscal Year 


1966 


17 


90 


12.59 


29.59 


Fiscal Year 


1967 


22 


48 


6.02 


28.02 


Fiscal Year 


1968 


27 


95 


23.08 


50.08 



Some States were able to absorb the cost of 
maintaining their library and media special- 
ists by use of State funds. Others absorbed 
the library and audiovisual specialists into 
other units of the agency; whether thoy 
would continue to function with respect to 
school library programs was not clear. In 
these cases, the personnel were retained, but 
the programs may not have been. In still 
other cases, the program responsibilities were 
reassigned to personnel and units which had 
other primary responsibilities, so that the 
school library program became Cinderella- 
after-midnight. The Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, in addition to making 
staff cuts, had to close down successful dem- 
onstration centers at Mankato and Brainerd. 



Management of Acquisitions 
Program 

School library resources, textbooks, and 
other instructional materials are made avail- 
able under the Title II program to children 
and teachers in public und private elementary 
and secondary schools on the basis of relative 
need. This refers to the need of children and 



teachers for materials that may be acquired 
under Title II in comparison with the mate- 
rials already available to them. State depart- 
ments of education are asked from time to 
time to evaluate the criteria applied in decid- 
ing relative need and to adjust them to chang- 
ing situations. Early in fiscal year 1969, a 
number of States revised relative need formu- 
las to assure the provision of instructional 
materials of quality where the pinch was 
greatest. The reduction in available funds 
necessitated adjustments like the following: 

Delaware reported curtailment of the spe- 
cial-purpose grant program ; however, a por- 
tion of the funds available for administration 
was allocated to this program to offset a part 
of the reduction in funding. 

In New York , children and teachers in 200 
school districts with the greatest need for ma- 
terials were selected to participate in the 
basic grant program in fiscal year 1969. Fac- 
tors used to determine participation included 
critical racial imbalance problems, availa- 
bility of existing quantities of school library 
resources, financial ability to acquire school 
library resources, and number of children and 
teachers to be served. Initial, basic collec- 
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tions of school library resources for the use of 
exceptional children were established in 15 
agencies in the Special Education Instruc- 
tional Materials Center (SEIMC) network. 

Maine reported expansion of its “incentive 
grant” program to include more schools, but 
with reductions in funding. Even the small 
grants under the incentive program have re- 
sulted in genuine progress in the improve- 
ment of instructional programs, the State de- 
partment feels. 

The statement of the Georgia Title II coor- 
dinator that “materials purchased during fis- 
cal year 1969 were of the highest quality of 
any year of the program” was representative 
of the feeling throughout the States. In order 
to simplify matters for the local systems and 
for the reduced clerical staff in the State Title 
II office, Alabama permitted systems to order 
material without prior approval of the Title 
II consultant. Puerto Rico continued to re- 
duce its proportion of funds spent for text- 
books, with top priority going for the first 
time to school library resources. Puerto Rico 
is still alone in spending a sizable share of its 
Title II funds for textbooks (33 percent) . 



Special Purpose Grants 

No new special purpose grant projects 
were funded, but North Carolina and Florida 
made supplemental allotments to continue 
projects previously funded. Georgia withheld 
funds from localities that failed to maintain 
effort. 

Most States list the adoption of the central 
media concept as a major strength in making 
materials available, as well as the allocation 
of funds on the basis of greatest need. Lo- 
cally, concentration of effort on areas of 
weakness has added emphasis to the “needs” 
aspect c f. the program. West Virginia added 
an incentive factor to its funding formula, 
providing a small bonus to a school establish- 
ing a building resource center at the elemen- 
tary level. 

in the District cf Columbia audiovisual ma- 
terials purchased with Title II funds are now 
placed in individual school media centers. 
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(Regular budget purchases of audiovisual 
materials are put in the central library for 
the system.) 

South Dakota limited acquisitions to school 
library resources, Minnesota to schools with 
a high concentration of Indian children, and 
Kansas to elementary schools, with second- 
ary schools receiving some special grant 
funds; Nebraska and Ohio suspended special 
purpose grants; Wisconsin increased special 
purpose grants to assist schools with greatest 
need for materials; Illinois adjusted its rela- 
tive need formula to increase assistance to 
more economically deprived and to assist in 
developing cooperatives between school dis- 
tricts; North Dakota removed oercentage 
categorical restrictions to allow utilization of 
funds for greatest need at local level. 

The reduction of funds in Montana resulted 
in a change in the acquisition program, 
which nevertheless allowed every school an 
allocation. 

With the packaging of Federal funds in 
Texas an adjustment was necessary in the 
management of the acquisition program to 
make the best use of Title II funds. The Texas 
annual report states that among the consoli- 
dated program goals are : 

• Focus of local program planning upon 
the student. The major aim is to encour- 
age definition of programs on the basis 
of activities and services delivered rather 
than upon the basis of revenue sources or 
upon the administrative structure of the 
Texas Agency. 

• Design of a comprehensive educational 
program in each local educational agency 
that would meet the educational goals 
and intent established by Congress, the 
State Legislature, and the local commu- 
nity in a way that produces maximum 
benefits for dollars expended. 

• Development of a consolidated applica- 
tion procedure, as well as consolidated 
evaluation and reporting procedures, 
that would permit the local superinten- 
dent and his staff to plan systematically 
several program elements that had in the 
past been planned independently, thus 
permitting maximum reinforcement of 
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any one program element by other re- 
lated program elements. 

The absence of a required list of eligible 
materials is one of the greatest strengths of 
the Title II program in Idaho . Personnel in 
the local educational agencies are free to se- 
lect those instructional materials needed most 
to enhance their curriculum, to work with 
committees of local people, and to try to ful- 
fill their greatest needs. 

Because the Arizona Title II program was 
staffed by one professional, it became neces- 
sary to relieve her of some responsibilities. 
Classified personnel were therefore assigned 
the initial screening for eligibility of pur- 
chase orders. Changes were made in dis- 
tribution to concentrate materials where rel- 
ative need was greatest. Arizona declared 
ineligible to participate during the fiscal year 
all schools with holdings of materials above 
90 percent of the recommended numbers, and 
Nevada suspended its special purpose grants 
and curtailed State administrative expenses 
in order to make 95 percent of its allotment 
available for acquisitions. 

For the first time, Washington accepted 
cooperative projects submitted as a single 
project application by two or more school 
districts. This permitted them to pool their 
funds to concentrate on specialized materials 
in a subject area or for particular groups of 
children. Also, Washington for the first time 
implemented its special purpose grant pro- 
gram. Projects were funded for children and 
teachers with special needs : 

Five on intercultural education (the Pa- 
cific Coast and its relationship to the Pa- 
cific Rim, Africa, Negro history, the sub- 
urban district and its relation to and re- 
sponsibility for urban problems) ; 

One for handicapped children; 

One for culturally disadvantaged children 
(expanding political and social experiences 
and sources of information for students 
in remote rural areas) ; 

One for educationally and culturally de- 
prived children (a Taba*-based program 

* Taba = an instructional technique named for its originator. 



on Northwest history for elementary-age 

Indian children) . 

The SEA also encouraged districts to de- 
velop special purpose grants that would pro- 
mote effective introduction to new media, 
and made three such grants : a project de- 
voted to careful selection, evaluation, and 
exemplary use of 8mm. films in an elemen- 
tary urban school, grades 3-6; an 11th- 
grade American history project using origi- 
nal source materials on microfilm, which also 
has as one of its objectives research into the 
problem of periodical storage; and an art 
education program (K-12) involving the ex- 
tensive use of art prints. The basic purpose 
of the special purpose grants was to pro- 
mote effective, innovative programs utilizing 
a wide variety of media. Examples of those 
funded in fiscal year 1969 are a social studies 
project in a model school resource center 
which is located in the middle of a team 
teaching area for which the entire staff has 
been trained in both Taba and inquiry tech- 
niques ; an ecology and environmental educa- 
tion project concentrated on a specific geo- 
graphic area for which few materials were 
available (an outdoor education site compris- 
ing five life zones has been developed co- 
operatively by three separate government 
agencies as a result of this project) ; and the 
interrelationship of the study of science fic- 
tion and a reading program at the high school 
and 5th-grade levels. 

Hawaii made adjustments in its acquisi- 
tions programs to provide a more efficient 
method of handling resources bought with 
Title II funds and allowing more of the Fed- 
eral money to be used for acquisitions. Title 
II book orders and processing were coordi- 
nated with previously arranged schedules 
through the State Centralized Processing 
Center. Title II filmstrips and periodicals 
were ordered and processed through the 
State office for Title II. 



Participation of Private School 
Children and Teachers 

Children and teachers in both public and 
private elementary and secondary schools are 
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eligible participants under ESEA Title II. 
The same criteria prevail for determining 
relative need. The major strength in the pro- 
gram for private school children and teachers 
was the lack of discrimination between public 
and private school participants and in repre-. 
sentation on State advisory committees. In- 
volvement of private school personnel in 
meetings at State, regional, and local level, 
and assistance given in needs assessments 
and selection of materials also strengthened 
the private school factor of the program. 

Some exemplary excerpts from State re- 
ports on nonpublic .school participation fol- 
low: 

Connecticut reported a highly favorable 
reaction to the Title II program from private 
school officials, citing their tremendous need 
for instructional materials for use in private 
school programs. 

New York reported excellent cooperation 
among public and private school officials in 
planning the development of Title II projects. 
Private school representatives participate in 
selection of materials but State and local 
public education agencies have the final re- 
sponsibility for selection. 

Pennsylvania noted that the new libraries 
in private schools often established and ad- 
min iistered by volunteer parent groups under 
professional supervision are strong testi- 
mony to the interest of the parents, and ap- 
preciation by the children who have had the 
use of Title II materials. 

Alabama amended its State plan so that 
loans to private schools are now handled di- 
rectly through the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Shortcomings in benefits to children 
and teachers in private schools were attrib- 
uted to lack of funds and personnel. 

Puerto Rico is doing a follow-up study of 
purchase orders in an effort to improve its 
handling of the private school program. 

Missouri: Visits to schools showed an im- 
provement in the working relationships be- 
tween public and private schools. 

Minnesota report said that the large quan- 
tities of carefully selected materials made 
available to public and nonpublic school 
children have vastly increased the dissemina- 



tion of quality information for boys and girls 
of Minnesota. 

Utah: Children and teachers in the private 
schools have equal access to Title II materials. 
Each district determines the loan period to 
public and private school children and teach- 
ers for Title II materials. The cooperation be- 
tween the public and private school personnel 
has been excellent. 

Montana also comments on the remarkable 
relationship between the public and private 
school personnel. For example, one school 
district that did not itself participate in the 
Title II program administered the program 
for a parochial school in the district. 

Arkansas : Children and teachers in private 
schools share the same benefits as children 
and teachers in public schools. Among these 
benefits : 

(1) Teachers have the opportunity to rec- 
ommend instructional materials for pur- 
chase; 

(2) All books purchased are listed in one or 
more of the recommended selection aids ; 

(3) All library resources are the property of 
the entire district and not of any one 
school within the district. 

California: Special workshops were held 
for private school personnel in the Los An- 
geles area on cataloging non-book materials ; 
librarians, administrators, and teachers from 
private schools participated in other training 
sessions. 

Several private schools in the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands have since the ad- 
vent of Title II been able to gear their in- 
structional programs more closely to that of 
the public schools through use of materials 
made available under Title II. The program 
has thus worked as a unifying force. 

Weaknesses observed in the program for 
private school children and teachers in- 
cluded : 

• Difficulties in getting complete and re- 
liable information from the schools to 
use as a base in calculating relative need 
( Nevada ) ; 

• Inadequacy of the funds available to re- 
imburse certain LEAs having a dispro- 
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portionate ratio of private to public 
schools for administrative functions they 
performed ( California ) ; 

• The frequent change of administrative 
personnel in the private schools, requir- 
ing a continuing program of orientation 
on the Title II program ( California ) ; 

• The necessity, because of time limita- 
tions, for the Title II Administrator to 
substitute alternate titles (Arizona). 



Coordination 

To achieve maximum educational benefits, 
the ESEA Title II program continued to be 
coordinated in fiscal year 1969 with other 
titles of ESEA, as well as a number of other 
programs of Federal financial assistance. 

As in previous years, the most extensive 
such coordination involved programs funded 
under ESEA Title I and NDEA Title III. 
(ESEA Title I supplies assistance to districts 
with larger numbers of educationally — be- 
cause economically — disadvantaged children. 
NDEA Title III provides funds for strength- 
ening instruction in critical subjects.) Many 
new media centers in elementary schools 
serving disadvantaged children have been 
established using funds under ESEA Title I 
and II programs. Title I funds are used to 
obtain media facilities, professional and cleri- 
cal media personnel, and media center equip- 
ment and supplies which are not eligible un- 
der ESEA Title II. Title II funds are utilized 
to buy such library materials as books and 
audiovisual materials. 

Coordination of the Title II program with 
other Federal assistance programs is often 
accomplished routinely at the State level in 
most States by cooperative review of media- 
related projects in all programs. 

Some examples of Title I and Title II co- 
ordination : 

* A Title I kindergarten program in Mil- 
ford, Delaware, has been developed to 
emphasize language arts experiences. 
Instructional materials were provided 
under ESEA Title II. 

• Titles I and II were coordinated to pro- 



vide a library program to support re- 
medial reading, mathematics, and speech 
programs for neglected and delinquent 
boys assigned to the Residential Treat- 
ment Unit, Massachusetts Youth Service, 
Oakdale. 

Coordination of NDEA Title III and ESEA 
Title II was reported at both State and local 
levels. Media and subject specialists em- 
ployed in State departments of education 
with NDEA Title III funds on a matching 
basis frequently gave consultative assistance 
in the selection, organization, and use of in- 
structional materials acquired under Title 
II. Equipment acquired under NDEA Title 
III often used audiovisual materials bought 
with Title II money. 

Other examples of the coordination of 
ESEA Title II programs with other pro- 
grams of Federal financial assistance in- 
clude: 

• Several States — New Jersey , Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island — have indicated 
that representatives from the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA) 
staff serve on Title II advisory commit- 
tees, and vice versa. Other forms of co- 
ordination include cooperative planning 
by local school and public library admin- 
istrators concerning library services to 
students in the same geographic area, 
and cooperative planning in selection of 
materials, inservice education, process- 
ing, interlibrary loans, and the like. 

• Pennsylvania reports publication of 
Guide for School Librarians supported 
by ESEA Title V funds and cooperating 
school districts. 

• Conducted under ESEA Title V, a New 
England research project on reading 
provides interesting data on school 
media programs. Rhode Island leads in 
provision of school media centers, pro- 
vision of full-time staff, and number of 
library books, also offering greater ac- 
cessibility and more instruction in study 
skills. 

• The Alabama Learning Center, funded 
since 1967 jointly under ESEA Titles I, 
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II, and III, continues to function under 
the supervision of the professional per- 
sonnel of the Title II staff. Arrange- 
ments have been made to make this 
project a focal point of the 1970 annua] 
convention of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

In the District of Columbia the newly 
created Department of Federal Pro- 
grams has been assigned this function as 
one of its prime responsibilities. 

In Maryland, LSC A Title III funds have 
been used to help finance a joint project 
of public and school libraries to develop 
bibliographies to accompany teacher 
guides for the new State instructional 
programs ; Title II has contributed State 
staff time to this program. 

In Mississippi a representative of the 
State Library Commission serves on the 
State Advisory Committee for Title II 
ESEA while members of the Library 
Services Staff serve on the Advisory 
Committee for Titles III and IV- A of 
LSC A. 

West Virginia , by planning cooperatively 
with Titles I and III of ESEA and Title 
III of NDEA and regional and local 
levels, was able to open one of the first 
comprehensive elementary media centers 
in the State. 

loiva ESEA II area centers received 
ESEA Title V basic grant funds for con- 
ducting a media seminar for teaching in 
the area. 

Minnesota reported that its Incentive 
Grant funds from Title II went to schools 
with high concentrations of Indians, and 
librarians and library aides from these 
schools participated in a Library 7 Serv- 
ices Institute for Minnesota Indians. 
Kansas ESEA Title II and LSCA Title 
III cooperated to tie four large high 
schools and a public library (county) 
into the State information circuit. 

In Texas the scope of program consoli- 
dation includes program elements funded 
under ESEA Titles I and II, a. d NDEA 
Titles III and V-A, Vocational Educa- 
tion, and by State funds. ESEA Title V 



grants (to strengthen SDEs) supported 
reorganization of the Texas State 
Agency according to function. ESEA 
Title III established 20 regional educa- 
tion service centers, each with a media 
component, which circulate media ma- 
terial and offer consultative and infor- 
mation services in a specific geographic 
area. 

• Most of the elementary school libraries 
in Arkansas were organised as a result 
of coordination of ESEA Titles I and II 
funds. Title II provided library re- 
sources designated as needs in the in- 
novative instructional plans to enhance 
the Title III program. Special educa- 
tion teachers requested and received 
library materials purchased under Title 

II for children in the Title VI program 
(education of handicapped children) . 
Almost all schools are now coordinating 
ESEA Title II with NDEA Title III by 
acquiring materials (Title II) to use 
with equipment purchased with Title 

III funds. 

• Guam reported that materials bought 
with Title II funds have strengthened 
programs under ESEA Titles I, III, and 
VI, in addition to providing materials for 
use with equipment acquired with 
NDEA Title III funds. The Title II Co- 
ordinator works with the ESEA Title 
III staff to strengthen the services of 
the Learning Resources Center, a pri- 
mary function of which is to acquire and 
circulate instructional materials and re- 
lated equipment. Selection tools acquired 
under NDEA Title III form a part of the 
collection. The Center also conducts some 
inservice training of librarians and me- 
dia coordinators, and provides consulta- 
tive services on the selection and use of 
learning materials to teachers, librar- 
ians, and administrators who come to 
the Center. 

• In the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(which conducts Indian schools) and the 
Nevada SEA, administration of various 
Federal programs was centralized, thus 



providing opportunities for better co- 
ordination. 

• Coordination of the Title II program 
with other programs of Federal assist- 
ance was accomplished in Oregon in the 
following ways : 

The administration of the Title II 
program is combined with that of 
Title III NDEA; 

All Title I and III ESEA projects that 
contain areas relevant to Title II 
ESEA and Title III NDEA are sub- 
mitted to the pertinent staffs for eval- 
uation and comment ; 

The Title II Consultant for Library 
Resources is a member of the State 
Committee for Interlibrary Coopera- 
tion and LSCA and is thus able to as- 
sist in coordinating activities that 
come before the group ; 

The general and special subject matter 
consultants advise the schools on how 
they may use the various Federal as- 
sistance programs to complement each 
other in meeting their needs for the 
improvement of instruction through 
the addition of personnel, facilities, 
equipment, and materials; 

• The coordination of Title II with other 
ESEA titles in the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands can be best illustrated 
through the science and mathematics 
workshops which were held during the 
year under the auspices the ESEA Title 
V. A major objective of the sessions 
was to reach agreement on the types 
of materials that were to be purchased 
with Title II funds. For the science 
workshop a bibliography produced un- 
der LSCA Title III was provided, and 
LSCA bookmobiles circulate some of the 
materials bought with Title II money to 
children and teachers in public and 
private schools in three of the school dis- 
tricts. 

• In order to simplify administrative pro- 
cedures, responsibilities for Federal 
programs in the Washington State edu- 
cation agency were reorganized in Oc- 



tober 1968 to integrate Federal and 
State programs and at the same time 
maintain program integrity. A Federal 
Programs Operations Committee 
(FPOC) was established, drawing from 
the several divisions for its members: 
Administrator of Title II Programs, 
Coordinator of Federal Programs, Fed- 
eral Budget Administrator, Research- 
Evaluator for Federal Projects, member 
from Division for Teacher Education 
and Certification. FPOC is responsible 
to the superintendent and his Cabinet 
for: 

Recommending policies and programs 
related to Federal projects which are 
consistent with the needs of the 
schools of the State and the State Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ; 

Establishing, maintaining, and coor- 
dinating operational procedures re- 
lated to Federal programs. 

A Federal Liaison Officer was appointed to 
serve not only as chairman of the FPOC, but 
as liaison between the State education agency 
and the U.S. Office of Education. He relays 
to the State Superintendent and his staff all 
pertinent and up-to-date information about 
Federal programs. 

A new position of Federal Budget Admin- 
istrator was established to handle all fiscal 
matters relating to Federal projects, in co- 
operation with the project team leaders. 
Each of the 20 or more Federal projects 
(programs) for which the State office has 
administrative responsibility is headed by a 
project team leader who is responsible for 
the administration of his project under poli- 
cies established by the Superintendent's Cab- 
inet and the law governing his project. This 
means that he : 

• Understands the objectives of the proj- 
ect; 

• Influences the nature of activities under- 
taken within the project; 

• Oversees the expenditure of funds with- 
in the project so that funds are expended 
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in accordance with the project purposes 
and established policy; 

• Assumes initiative for changing or 
adapting projected plans as conditions 
change; 

• Maintains liaison with persons in the 
field working within the project; 

• Evaluates project effectiveness; 

• Maintains management control over 
project operations ; 

• Meets regularly and frequently with the 
project team to insure communication 
with the various SEA divisions. 

The project leader is responsible to his 
division head. He also maintains close con- 
tact with the Federal Liaison Officer to as- 
sure proper coordination of the operational 
aspects of his project. 

Under the new administrative arrange- 
ment, the Title II team serves not only as an 
informal, inhouse advisory committee for 
overall planning of Title II but also carries on 
needed administrative tasks in accordance 
with individual responsibilities and compe- 
tencies. Any member of the SEA staff may 
be called upon to serve as a temporary Title 
II team member if his specific skills are re- 
quired. Through the other team leaders and 
the FPOC, coordination with other Federal 
projects and State programs is assured. 



Accessibility of Loaned Materials 

An amendment to the original Title II pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1967 required that States 
make appropriate amounts available to local 
education agencies out of administrative 
funds for responsibilities related to distribu- 
tion and control of materials acquired under 
Title II. These funds are used in some States 
to support the preparation and dissemination 
of lists and catalogs of materials in certain 
subject areas and for special needs of chil- 
dren and teachers and the circulation of such 
materials within designated geographical 
areas. Reduced funds in the Title II program 
in 1969 necessitated some curtailment of 
these activities. 



Effects of the interchange of materials are 
illustrated by the following: 

• In New York , the 10 agencies assigned 
responsibility for preparing and dissemi- 
nating lists of Title II available mate- 
rials were the six large cities, two inter- 
mediate agencies in Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, Schenectady Regional Center, 
and Genesee Valley School Development 
Association. Lists were distributed to 
all children and teachers in these juris- 
dictions and loan procedures were devel- 
oped to make listed materials readily ac- 
cessible. Reports from these areas 
indicate increased circulation of the ma- 
terials. 

• Vermont reports maintenance and dis- 
semination of lists of selected items pur- 
chased with Title II funds; however, 
since most schools are still building basic 
collections, there is relatively little acqui- 
sition of materials beyond those gener- 
ally needed in each school. 

• In two cases in Maryland , public school 
systems made their entire 16mm. film 
collections available ; these collections 
were used heavily by private schools in 
the area, as well as occasionally by out- 
side groups. 

• Puerto Rico reported extensive increase 
in the use of films and other educational 
materials (from the six regional audio- 
visual centers). 

• In Mississippi, the practice of exchang- 
ing materials through special listings 
was most effective in districts which use 
centralized processing in the prepara- 
tion of materials. 

• Illinois and Missouri reported that the 
lists had improved availability of ma- 
terials in specific subject areas. How- 
ever, several States question this regula- 
tion and recommend its cancellation. 
For example, Wisconsin felt the sharing 
of administrative funds with the local 
education agencies resulted in curtail- 
ment of activities at the State level; 
Ohio , with its ESEA II program em- 
phasizing basic elementary collections, 
saw little need for lists or catalogs. 
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Idaho and Utah transferred administra- 
tive funds to local educational agencies 
to make materials accessible. Oklahoma 
reported that 15 percent of participat- 
ing Title II schools prepared lists of non- 
basic materials and made such materials 
available to all schools in the system; 
12 percent of the schools reported that 
duplicate materials were available and 
a nonbasic list for materials was not 
necessary; 73 percent of the participat- 
ing schools had only one school site at 
each grade level and circulation of ma- 
terials was not necessary. In Wyoming 
many librarians are planning their pur- 
chases on a long-range basis. For ex- 
ample, in one community the public, 
college, and school librarians decided 
which institutions would maintain par- 
ticular magazine subscriptions or pur- 
chase single sets of expensive reference 
materials for common benefit. 

In California materials purchased for 
bilingual programs and advanced place- 
ment courses were widely circulated. In 
Washington, where there was an already 
established and effective interchange of 
materials among the public schools, they 
found it easier to widen these services to 
more students and teachers. Bulky, ex- 
pensive, professional, or specialized ma- 
terials were the ones most generally cir- 
culated, but there were no limitations on 
the kinds of material: printed library 
matter (other than encyclopedias) ; film- 
strips; tape and disc recordings; peri- 
odicals ; maps, charts, graphs, and 
globes; and slides and transparencies. 
The Learning Resources Center of Guam 
has prepared lists of audiovisual ma- 
terials which are circulated throughout 
the island, and from time to time lists 
of new books and other instructional ma- 
terials available at the Center are sent 
to schools. The Center also serves as a 
focal point for interchange of materials 
within the system. Hawaii carries re- 
sources purchased with Title II funds to 
children and teachers of more remote 
areas by public library bookmobiles. Ar- 



rangements are made for long-term loan 
to classroom teachers if needed, and lists 
of materials available in the local deposi- 
tories and on the bookm biles are dis- 
tributed to the schools. 



Other Kinds of Management 
Activity 

State departments of education reported a 
number of changes in types of management 
activity such as overall planning, composition 
and function of advisory committees, and 
collection and dissemination of information, 
in fiscal year 1969. (These changes appear 
most frequently to have been caused by re- 
duction in funds for administration of the 
State plan) : 

• Massachusetts reported a year of auster- 
ity in overall planning for 1969. New 
application forms were issued to con- 
solidate and revise so as to reduce mail- 
ings and yet secure needed information. 
Minimum budgets were set and reduc- 
tions made in funds allowed for field 
visits, travel, telephone costs, postage, 
and office supplies. 

• New York reported curtailment of dis- 
semination activities in that staff were 
unable to prepare and publish the 4th 
edition of LAMP (Library and Multi- 
media Programs) , which was highly ef- 
fective in disseminating descriptions of 
exemplary and innovative special-pur- 
pose grants. The loss of funds permitted 
fewer meetings of State advisory com- 
mittees, though interdepartmental com- 
mittees continued to function. 

• Some States had to limit most of their 
planning to short-range activities. Iowa 
did manage to hold four planning meet- 
ings for area center personnel and the 
State Ad/isory Council. Nebraska held 
informal committee sessions at State 
education association meetings, but the 
Minnesota ESEA II Advisory Commit- 
tee turned its duties over to the Federal 
Program Advisory Committee. 

• Reliance on memos and publications, 



with fewer site visits, provided limited 
dissemination of information. Nebraska 
and Wisconsin , requiring “status stud- 
ies” as a part of the application, did col- 
lect information on staff, facilities, 
services, materials, and LEA effort. 

• Arizona reduced expenditures of admin- 
istrative funds by limiting consultative 
services largely to questions which could 
be answered by telephone or by corre- 
spondence and by holding no meetings of 
its Title II Advisory Committee. Ne- 
vada deleted some functions of its Ad- 
visory Committee as a temporary expe- 
dient to free more funds for acquisitions. 



Support of Instruction 

State department of education staff mem- 
bers reported that Title II contributed to the 
improvement of educational quality and op- 
portunity for public and private school chil- 
dren in a number of ways; for example: 

• Increased use of materials in instruc- 
tional programs; including innovs tive 
curriculums and instructional techniques 
such as individualized instruction and 
flexible scheduling ; 

• Decreased reliance on single textbooks 
and increased use of a variety of ma- 
terials ; 

• Continued development of organized me- 
dia collections and unified media pro- 
grams; 

• Expanded services of professional staff 
members ; 

• Improved accessibility of materials 
through more flexible circulation and 
loan procedures and extended hours of 
service. 

• In Maine , State instructional consultants 
offered subjective evidence that in- 
creased resources have affected teaching 
methods and pupil achievement : 

Mathematics . Although secondary 
schools have had a mathematics sec- 
tion in the school library for years, 
many of the libraries have been able 
to increase substantially the number 



of volumes on mathematics. A review 
of records reveals that mathematics 
books are receiving much greater use 
by pupils and teachers than before 
Title II. 

Industrial Arts . Schools and students 
with vocational interests are making 
better use of the school library to ex- 
plore their interests through the use of 
vocational guidance materials, slides, 
and other instructional resources pur- 
chased with Title II funds. 

Home Economics . The greater avail- 
ability of materials has meant that 
more individual study can be done 
with opportunity to review a wider 
range of resources from a variety of 
authors. 

Modern Foreign Languages. ESEA 
Title II enabled schools to obtain for- 
eign language tapes, filmstrips, books 
with colored illustrations that can be 
used with opaque projectors, and sup- 
plemental books, especially biogra- 
phies. These items are being used 
primarily to develop an increased 
awareness of the culture of the foreign 
countries whose languages are being 
studied. 



Special Programs 

Basically Title II did not single out special 
programs, but supported programs involving 
all children. However, Special Purpose 
Grants did focus on vocational, bilingual, and 
early childhood education and education for 
the handicapped. Funds were also available 
to State-supported schools for children with 
special problems. 

• In Montana , State institutions for handi- 
capped children are encouraged to select 
Title II materials suitable to the special 
needs of these children. In fiscal year 
1969 special effort was made to provide 
large-print books for the blind. Schools 
located in areas with large Indian popu- 
lation were encouraged to purchase 
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books related to Indian history and cul- 
ture. 

• The Louisiana report indicates that the 
Title II program provided materials 
previously unavailable. For example, en- 
richment materials in the humanities in- 
cluded art prints, recordings, and film- 
strips; in the social studies, maps and 
charts ; and in the sciences, transparen- 
cies and films. 



Reaction to the Program 

• Illinois said: “Formal and informal re- 
ports indicate that the increased avail- 
ability of materials . . . has resulted in 
the improvement of pupil achievement.” 

• Ohio: . . Unquestionably the children 

are reading more.” 

• North Dakota: “Title II has contributed 
to the improvement of instruction, es- 
pecially in schools which contain truly 
inquiry-centered classes.” 

• Kamos: “Enrichment is the best word 
to use to describe what Title II materials 
have done for improvement of instruc- 
tion in the elementary and secondary 
subject matter areas.” 

• Georgia: “Teaching has been more re- 
warding and learning more meaningful 
because of Title II.” 

• Texas: “The Education Agency is com- 
mitted to the concept of the library as a 
collection of all types of materials ap- 
propriate to the school instructional 
program. The use of Title II funds has 
accelerated the acquisition of such non- 
book materials as 8mm. films, filmstrips, 
slides, audio tapes, and discs, trans- 
parencies and, in some schools, micro- 
forms. 



Other Effects 

As an indirect result, in some States sepa- 
rate organizations of librarians and audio- 
visual personnel have been merging. Ne- 
braska Educational Media Association is an 
example of this movement. 



Many other States report that the pro- 
gram has encouraged and accelerated the de- 
velopment of unified school media programs 
of organized and cataloged print and audio- 
visual materials available to pupils and teach- 
ers. Principals and librarians have come 
around to the concept of a true media center, 
have expanded their planning to include the 
physical facilities, and have purchased equip- 
ment necessary to supplement the materials 
obtained under Title II. Many libraries that 
were previously book-oriented are now being 
converted into centers for various types of 
resources, as in Hawaii . 

It was funding under Title II that encour- 
aged some school districts to embark upon 
new means to improve instruction through 
a multimedia approach. In several cases, 
school districts have committed funds on a 
matching basis with a special grant from 
Title II funds to carry out an overall project. 
Annually the effects of the unified media cen- 
ter are demonstrated through records of 
student performance resulting from more 
varied approaches and techniques in the in- 
structional process and the increased inde- 
pendent learning which is taking place {Ne- 
vada). 

In Washington there were in fiscal year 
1969 substantial increases in the numbers of 
requests to help plan new media centers and 
remodel “book libraries” into media centers. 
These requests came from media specialists 
and public and private school administrators 
throughout the State. An increase was also 
noted in the number of advertisements for 
librarians and media specialists, with a 
media approach and understanding of cur- 
riculum as essential job requirements. 

Use and study of materials increase as 
collections are upgraded, organized and 
cataloged. Title II has contributed greatly to 
the acquisition of preprocessed materials and 
the wide-scale processing of other materials. 
Trained staff and better facilities are re- 
quired to handle increased use of materials 
and increased demands for services by both 
pupils and teachers. More principals are 
scheduling to give all children time in the 
library, and media centers are being kept 
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open longer before and after school. Ele- 
mentary schools libraries, nonexistent in 
Guam before Federal aid for instruction ma- 
terials for media centers was available, have 
started with library collections to which they 
have been able to add. Full-time librarians 
have been hired to administer the collections 
and provide the needed services. 

California school districts have been en- 
abled to discard old sets of books after evalu- 
ating their holdings for the first time, and to 
replace them with better material. Even gift 
books not meeting the criteria of the districts’ 
selection policies are now discarded or re- 
fused. Other States also report a marked im- 
provement in the quality of materials and 
the replacement of obsolete, obsolescent, and 
unsuitable items, and addition of materials 
not previously in the collections, such as back 
issues of periodicals on microfilm, art prints, 
8mm. film loops, documents, and professional 
materials for use of the school staff. 

Increases in both basic and supplemental 
materials for specific subject areas or pur- 
poses are reported by all the States. Reading, 
remedial reading, and English as a second 
language were greatly strengthened through 
provision of much needed supplementary ma- 
terials in schools run by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for example. Among other subject 
areas frequently mentioned as being im- 
proved are science, social studies, and art; 
guidance has also benefited. 

California specifically mentions as a by- 
product of the Title II program the realiza- 
tion of the value of a broad spectrum of ma- 
terials to support the curriculum in all school 
districts — large and small. 

Better ability to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual children and the provision of different 
types of media, printed and audiovisual, to 
appeal to different children were reported 
specifically by Guam as valuable contribu- 
tions of Title II. There the program also sup- 
plied materials for children with interests in 
certain areas to pursue their studies in depth. 

Some excerpts from the Washington report 
illustrate improvement of instruction in ele- 
mentary and secondary subject areas : 



• “Title II has provided students with a 
much wider range of reading materials. 
I believe it has also brought about publi- 
cation of more easy-to-read books. When 
I go on surveys and visit classrooms I 
often look in the students’ desks. Invari- 
ably there is a library book or two. It is 
encouraging to me that students have 
access to materials to pursue the great- 
est single free time activity in elemen- 
tary schools — leisure reading.” 

• “In social studies we are moving away 
from the traditional text because it lacks 
humanism — textbook style is very ster- 
ile. Teachers find that readings from 
sources such as Sandburg’s Lincoln, 
Freeman’s Washington, and Pringle’s 
Roosevelt are much more interesting, 
authentic, and readable. The great per- 
sonalities in history derive a breath of 
life in this type of book. Surveys of tra- 
ditional textbook programs show stu- 
dents ranking history as one of the most 
uninteresting subjects in the curricu- 
lum. Students involved in the new pro- 
grams are much more actively involved 
in their studies. Title II has helped these 
new social studies programs which are 
built around a wide variety of media.” 

• “The senior students in the World Liter- 
ature Survey Course at Columbia High 
School were very enthusiastic about the 
records which we used during our unit 
on oriental literature. These records, 
which were made available through a 
special-purpose Title II grant, enriched 
our study of Chinese, Japanese, and In- 
dian literature. This appropriate music 
added to the students’ understanding 
and appreciation of the contributions 
made to world culture by people from 
parts of the world about which we know 
so little.” 

• “The new materials purchased through 
the special-purpose grant have more 
than tripled the use my students in 
Washington State History have made of 
the library. The students are now able 
to do independent research and reading 
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which were virtually impossible before 
we received the grant.” 

Title II has made more materials avail- 
able to children in special schools than they 
ever had before, including schools not eligi- 
ble under other Federal programs. Special 
schools enrolling participating children in- 
clude those for the deaf, the blind, children 
afflicted with cerebral palsy, and those in 
hospital schools (such as the Arizona Tuber- 
culosis Sanitorium), youth in correctional in- 
stitutions, neglected children, and the emo- 
tionally handicapped. 

According to supervisors of special educa- 
tion in Washington , Title II has helped fill 
a gap for specific materials tailored to the in- 
dividualized and special needs of children 
with educational limitations. NDEA Title III 
provided hardware for many programs for 
handicapped children, but this in turn created 
a need for softwear, which Title II has filled. 
One small school district was able to begin a 
special education program because Title II 
provided materials for the first time. A joint 
interdepartmental (SEA-Institutions) Com- 
mittee will serve as a more effective vehicle 
for the Title II program aiding special State 
schools and those sponsored by other agen- 
cies. The same committee served as a liaison 
agency for 29 day care centers which re- 
ceived funds for the first time under Title 
II and purchased materials which have 
helped initiate preschool-type training pro- 
grams such as self-care, communication, and 
motor coordination. Puzzles, large-letter 
games, filmstrips, and slides have been used 
for eye-hand coordination, motor skills de- 
velopment, perceptual motor development, 
and as a means of beginning verbal and non- 
verbal communication. 

Every item purchased under Title II by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and most 
of those acquired by Guam, Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands , and Hawaii support 
directly or indirectly programs for educa- 
tionally and culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Even in California a survey of the 
Phase I (basic grant) projects indicated that 
some 70 percent of the districts funded and 
57 percent of the Phase II (special-purpose 



grant) projects qualified as areas with a sub- 
stantial number of students who were educa- 
tionally and economically disadvantaged and 
for many of whom English was a second 
language. In all the States mentioned above 
and in the BIA great emphasis was placed 
on materials to support programs of English 
as a second language. 

In Guam , Title II materials have made 
possible the change from more traditional 
methods of instruction to team teaching, re- 
medial and developmental reading, and the 
nongraded primary. Books and other printed 
materials and audiovisual materials are 
being used for presentations, reports, and 
group discussions in team teaching. Teachers 
no longer rely on the single textbook ap- 
proach to learning; they have been using the 
wide collection of print and audiovisual ma- 
terials now available in the school libraries. 
Indepth instructional programs in special 
subjects have also been supported by these 
materials. Children have learned how to use 
audiovisual materials and equipment for en- 
joyment as well as for assigned work, and 
reading for enjoyment has become a part of 
their lives for the first time. 

Examples of newer teaching techniques 
most frequently employed by teachers, as re- 
ported by Nevada subject supervisors, were 
individualized instruction, continuous prog- 
ress education, nongraded instruction, the 
independent project approach to the teaching 
of social studies, individually tailored pro- 
grams, the discovery method, the concept ap- 
proach. All these techniques were made pos- 
sible by extra and special materials supplied 
by Title II. In addition to some of the ap- 
proaches mentioned above, California re- 
ported that the trend toward independent 
study in many districts in the State has re- 
ceived substantial impetus through the avail- 
ability of a wider selection of materials which 
came from Title II funds. Oregon also men- 
tioned that the use of small group instruction 
is increasing with each group using various 
kinds of printed and audiovisual materials 
such as reference books, periodicals, maps, 
globes. This is particularly true in the secon- 
dary school social studies field, and was pos- 
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sible because of the availability of materials 
under Title II and other Federal programs. 

The introduction of innovative curriculums 
has been supported to a considerable degree 
in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
by Title II. In mathematics, for example, as 
a result of the work of the specials fc and her 
workshop group, a program designed for 
use by developing nations where English is 
the second language has been introduced, and 
the essential materials to get it under way 
were purchased for the use of children and 
teachers in public and private schools. 

California’s 115 Phase II (special-purpose 
grant) projects serve as demonstrations of 
the value of and the need for good media cen- 
ters to support the educational program. Ex- 
amples of innovative practices included in 
these projects are dial access to audiovisual 
and print resources, circulation to teachers 
and children of all materials and equipment, 
use of the computer in ordering. 

The Washington SEA has encouraged dis- 
tricts to develop projects which will promote 
the effective introduction of new media in 
specific situations. Examples include one de- 
voted to careful selection, evaluation, and ex- 
emplary use of 8 mm. films in an elementary 
urban school (grades 3-6) ; an llth-grade 
American history project using original 
source materials on microfilm which also has 
as one of its objectives research into the prob- 
lem of periodical storage; an art education 
program (K-12) involving the extensive use 
of art prints. A special purpose grant for vo- 
cational education was awarded a district to 
provide short films and kinescopes on 168 
different occupations. These are expected to 
be placed in school libraries as 8mm. film and 
cassette tapes for individual pupil use. The 
local educational television station will broad- 
cast the films regularly. Nearby industries 
have contributed money, time, personnel, and 
advice to this project, which began in the 
fall of 1969. 

In Arizona , Title II coordinated its efforts 
with the BIA Phoenix Area Office; the Pa- 
pago Agency, and the Santa Rosa Boarding 
School on the Papago Reservation to promote 
a media center supportive of the main school 



and four outlying Bureau schools, several 
mission schools, and the public school 
(through the Papago Agency bookmobile). 
The program is in its early stage, and is 
expected to contribute greatly to meeting the 
educational needs of Papago children, as well 
as to serve as a demonsti tion model through- 
out the Bureau. 

In Oregon , Title II has improved the in- 
structional resources In elementary and sec- 
ondary subject areas oy : 

• Coordination of efforts by teachers and 
librarians in the acqui ition of reference 
materials and their use ; 

• Providing materials which can be used 
in developing “learning packages” which 
depend heavily on materials and equip- 
ment; 

• Implementing new and updated courses 
with current materials, print and non- 
print. 

As in other States, the Title II program has 
contributed to the improvement of the quality 
of materials by : 

• Insisting that materials be purchased 
that will aid in the improvement of in- 
struction ; 

• Pointing out that the use of multimedia 
materials will benefit both children and 
teachers ; 

• Encouraging the development of libra- 
ries, where none existed before, or were 
only a storage room for books, etc. This 
development of attractive media centers 
has made the children and teachers 
proud of their facilities and made them 
aware of such a thing as quality in ma- 
terials. Personnel in the State Library 
have commented that requests from 
schools have gone from storybook domi- 
nance to a wide range of resource ma- 
terial, with fewer storybooks. 



School Media Personnel 

Staff members assigned to ESEA Title II 
programs in State departments of education 
reported that significant numbers of media 
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specialists, technicians, and clerks have been 
employed at local levels as a result of Federal 
programs. For example : 

The increase in school media personnel in 
New Hampshire has been particularly grati- 
fying because of efforts to implement stand- 
ards for public elementary schools. The num- 
ber of full-time librarians has increased 125 
percent from 38 to 84; some 25 supporting 
media aides or technicians have been em- 
ployed for tasks related to Title II and other 
Federal programs involving instructional 
media. 

New Jersey reported that a conservative 
estimate of the growth of the school media 
program is that at least 50 percent of addi- 
tional public school media staff are directly 
the result of Federal programs. 

In Pennsylvania, 538 additional school 
librarians have been employed since the 
ESEA Title II program began. The number 
of supporting media aides and technicians has 
increased from 75 in 1965 to approximately 
500. 

Eight hundred media specialists, techni- 
cians and clerks have been added in Alabama 
since the beginning of the Title II program. 
Florida added 93 media specialists and 108 
aides during fiscal year 1969; 100 clerical 
positions funded in fiscal year 1968 proved 
so valuable they were funded in fiscal year 
1969 by LEAs. Kentucky reported 277 media 
specialists and 141 clerks; South Carolina , 
265 librarians and 115 library aides; Tennes- 
see, 200 media specialists and 100 clerical 
aides; Maryland , 3 district librarians, 28 
school librarians and 84 aides/technicians; 
Puerto Rico , 35 media specialists and 64 li- 
brarians. 

It is estimated in Utah that 12 professional 
coordinators, 20 technicians, and 40 clerks 
have been employed as a result of Federal 
programs of financial assistance to local 
school media programs. In Wyoming some 
195 clerks and aides have been employed un- 
der ESEA Titles I and III, and approximately 
13 librarians have been employed as a direct 
or indirect result of ESEA Titles I, II, and 
III. It is reported from Oklahoma i that at least 
one person was added in each district as a 



media specialist, technician, or clerk. This 
would be at least 600 persons who have been 
employed as a result of Federal programs in 
local school media centers. 

Kansas added 29 school library coordina- 
tors, 18 audiovisual coordinators and 150 li- 
brary aides ; Wisconsin, 37 professional 
school librarians, 4 district supervisors, 75 
clerks; and Missouri , 40 new media special- 
ists. Other States found it difficult to make 
such estimates, but project descriptions and 
long-range plans of local districts indicate 
their wish to hire additional staff, profes- 
sional and supporting. 



Staff Development 

State departments of education continued 
in fiscal year 1969 their programs of provid- 
ing leadership, supervision, and staff develop- 
ment opportunities to local educational agen- 
cies participating in the ESEA Title II 
program. These programs have been con- 
ducted to help teachers and media specialists 
understand the value of a broad base of in- 
structional materials, to know the materials, 
and to know how to use them effectively. The 
following excerpts from the State annual 
reports are examples of the kind of staff de- 
velopment opportunities provided : 

• Delaware conducted a 3-day conference, 
The Multi-Media Approach to Learning, 
to update the education of 85 school 
media specialists, teachers, curriculum 
consultants, and school administrators. 
The topics presented included leadership 
activities, concepts in communication, 
evaluation, automated learning, and 
media production. 

• Massachusetts provided staff develop- 
ment opportunities through the ESEA 
Title II demonstration media programs. 
One presentation at Oakmont Regional 
High School, South Ashburnham, on the 
use of instructional materials to support 
the curriculum, attracted 120 school per- 
sonnel. 

• Staff development opportunities with 
certification credit are available to New 
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Hampshire school personnel. Six insti- 
tutes, supported jointly in fiscal year 
1969 by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the New Hampshire School Library 
Association, and the University of New 
Hampshire, ha^e ena Jed 68 participants 
to earn needed credits and broaden their 
concept of school media programs. Some 
indication of the success of the prcgrarr i 
is given by the fact that the University 
of New Hampshire has now assumed 
support of the project. 

North Carolina held a 3-day conference 
on independent study in cooperation with 
the North Carolina Association of School 
Librarians which attracted 90') school 
librarians, instructional supervisors, 
library supervisors, and library educa- 
tion personnel from public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities 
throughout the State. Focus was directed 
on instructional media to support inde* 
pendent study. 

Inservice training in the selection, orga- 
nization, and use of instructional mate- 
rials was given by the supervisors at the 
Department of Education Central Of- 
fice in Puerto Rico to the Regional Media 
Specialists who are in charge of training 
audiovisual specialists at the school dis- 
trict, curriculum center, and school 
building levels. Private school personnel 
were also trained. 

Lack of staff and administrative funds 
prompted Wisconsin to try out a large 
Educational Telephone Network series 
of five programs, built around the topic, 
“Non-Book Materials in School Librar- 
ies.” Four hundred thirty-five librarians 
and audiovisual ^+aff in 31 cities partici- 
pated in seven hours of inservice train- 
ing. It was not the most effective way, 
but it seemed better than nothing. 

The Utah report states that the avail- 
ability of materials has motivated teach- 
ers to become involved in inservice ac- 
tivities at universities or in local, 
regional, or State workshops to assist 
them in the use of these materials in the 
instructional program. Improvement in 



instructional practices has been demon- 
strated. 

• In Louisiana workshops and inservice 
education at parish and school levels, the 
emphasis continued on the selection of 
quality materials for media programs. 
The criteria of selectivity were made ef- 
fective through recommendation of 
standard selection aids and suggestion of 
new media. Schools were encouraged to 
expand and enrich their resources after 
acquiring basic collections of all types of 
materials and to evaluate their collec- 
tions to determine continuing needs. 

• No inservice training sessions were held 
; n Arizona and Nevada during fiscal 
year 1969 because of cuts in staff and 
funds for administrative activities. The 
Arizona Department of Public Instruc- 
tion prepared and distributed a news- 
letter promoting the use of paperbacks 
and discussing problems concerning se- 
lection of materials by and about minor- 
ities. Nevada conducted site visits to li- 
braries and had conference discussions 
with media personnel. 

• Training of school library personnel re- 
ceived high priority in workshops con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
In Juneau, the Director of the Media 
Section of the Instructional Service Cen- 
ter worked with seven media aides in 
inservice training sessions, and two li- 
brary aides were trained for six weeks at 
the Bureau's Professional Library to en- 
hance their abilities to provide services 
necessary for effective use of audiovisual 
materials. In addition, two full-Jme 
instructional media center coordinators 
received additional training at the In- 
structional Service Center. 

• California also arranged and conducted 
inservice training at a joint workshop 
for 175 school administrators and li- 
brarians from three counties — sessions 
devoted to fundamental problems in the 
selection, organization, a. A d use of ma- 
terials acquired under the Title II pro- 
gram. Guam had similar conferences for 
media personnel at its Learning Re- 



sources Center and at school libraries, 
with some workshops limited to inex- 
perienced library personnel. 

• Elementary school principals were the 
participants in a six-session workshop 
held in one county in California to work 
on implementation of effective elemen- 
tary school libraries. Many other such 
workshops were reqr red of the SEA, 
but they could not be funded. 

• The Learning Resources staff of the 
Washington SEA held inservice meet- 
ings with professional regional and State 
associations on such topics as the role 
of the media center; designing facilities 
for better media programs ; selection of 
materials; censorship; cataloging and 
classifying nonprint materials for use; 
certification of media specialists accord- 
ing to behavioral objectives, with teacher 
education institutions, school district 
personnel and other SEA staff also par- 
ticipating ; standards implementation, 
both State and national ; ways of work- 
ing with administrators to effect change 
in educational programs ; possibilities of 
program involvement under Federal 
legislation. 

• Inservice training was also supplied to 
provide better services for special groups 
of children. Guam conducted workshops 
for librarians working with disadvan- 
taged children. In one California county, 
150 administrators, teachers, and librar- 
ians spent two days hearing presenta- 
tions and discussing the specialized use 
of materials for gifted children. A work- 
shop of three eight-day sessions was set 
up by the California SEA for teachers, 
school administrators, curriculum per- 
sonnel, and school board members from 
three county offices and twelve school 
districts whose focus was on innovative 
practices with special emphasis on inde- 
pendent study and the use of school li- 
brary resources. Each school then sent 
teams of teachers, administrators, and 
board members to observe innovative 
programs in operation in schools. 



Selection of Materials 

Under the ESEA Title II program, State 
departments of education have stressed the 
critical evaluation of materials. State depart- 
ment of education personnel gave assistance 
in development of project applications and 
held State, regional, county, or school system 
conferences. 

Outstanding in nearly every Title II report 
is the increasing attention being given to the 
selection of materials especially suited to the 
needs of educationally and culturally de- 
prived children and those with special needs, 
and to materials which treat all ethnic groups 
with fairness. The following examples illus- 
trate this kind of activity : 

• The bibliography of suggested selection 
tools in the New York Title II Planning 
Guide has been updated, with more than 
100 new titles added, with those specifi- 
cally evaluating and listing materials for 
compensatory and special education pro- 
grams identified. In addition, new bibli- 
ographies useful in bilingual and Black 
studies programs have been prepared. 

• Arizona , Guam , Oregon , Washington and 
BIA all made efforts to help provide ma- 
terials for children with special needs 
(the handicapped, bilingual, those edu- 
cationally and economically disadvan- 
taged, and those in early childhood, 
vocational, and advanced placement 
programs) by disseminating bibliogra- 
phies of materials especially suitable. 
The SEAs have either provided consulta- 
tive and inservice training on selection 
and use of materials suitable for these 
children, with special attention to indi- 
vidualized instruction, or have encour- 
aged the LE As to do so. 

• In Washington , the SEA subject area 
supervisors worked together in develop- 
ing special-purpose grants for children 
and teachers with special needs. 

• Media specialists in Rhode Island are 
working to strengthen holdings in Black 
history and literature, using a compre- 
hensive bibliography prepared by the 
State Department of Education. Em- 
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phasis is also placed on selection of ma- 
terials for use in Title I, bilingual, and 
early childhood education programs. 

• New Jersey reports increased interest 
in selection of audiovisual materials and 
intensive use of the relatively few selec- 
tion aids for such materials. State school 
media consultants have prepared ex- 
hibits of both print and audiovisual 
multi-ethnic materials for conferences 
and workshops. 

• Wisconsin put approximately one-third 
of its funds into special projects which 
identified and supplied the special needs 
of children and teachers. 

• In past years, the Ohio Special Purpose 
Grants provided collections for slow 
learners, psychotic adolescents, the 
blind, and minority groups. 

• Shawnee Mission Center for Special 
Education and the Center for the Visu- 
ally Handicapped received acquisition 
funds from the Kansas ESEA II pro- 
gram. 

A major strength of the program was the 
increased involvement of teachers in the se- 
lection process. Georgia reports that selection 
aids purchased with Title II funds have 
caused great improvement in the quality of 
choices made; responsibility for selection 
tends to be shifted more and more to the 
local level. In Oregon , subject specialists dis- 
cuss with teachers materials that would be 
beneficial to the pupils under their supervi- 
sion, referring to the various selection aids 
covered by the Title II Handbook and the 
curriculum guides printed by the State; they 
also provide demonstrations on the use of ma- 
terials at local level. The insistence by the 
State education agencies on the use by local 
agencies of standard selection aids, of a writ- 
ten selection policy, and of involving teachers 
in the selection, has resulted in higher qual- 
ity in the materials reaching the classroom. 

In the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, the science materials provided with 
Title II funds in each of the six school dis- 
tricts had to be selected with the total range 
of pupils in mind from preprimary to upper 



secondary. Translation into the vernacular 
had to be a consideration, as did vocational 
education, since teachers and administrators 
had to think in terms of relating the ma- 
terials and their use to the world of work. 



Standards for Instructional 
Materials 

Standards for school library resources, 
textbooks, and other instructional materials 
nave served the gener al purposes of all educa- 
tional standards : to set minimum levels be- 
low which no instructional program can be 
effective and to encourage efforts not only to 
meet standards but to go beyond them toward 
excellence in educational opportunity. Leader- 
ship in the development of standards has 
been provided by State departments of educa- 
tion, which organize committees representa- 
tive of the educational community to assist 
with this work. Updating and upgrading of 
standards continues to be a constant concern. 

In fiscal year 1969, New Jersey was re- 
viewing standards to reflect the unified media 
concept, revision having been recommended 
by the New Jersey School Media Association. 

Standards for school media programs in 
Delaware were completed by committees of 
local supervisors and media specialists with 
the cooperation of the State Supervisor of 
Library Services, and were ready for the 
approval of ether educational groups and the 
State Board of Education. 

Late in fiscal year 1969 Massachusetts be- 
gan to organize a committee composed of 
State agency staff members, school superin- 
tendents, principals, directors of instruction, 
teachers, school media specialists, and private 
school representatives to begin revision of 
school media standards. 

Copies of the new Standards for New 
Hampshire Elementary Schools, containing 
sections relating to media facilities, staff, 
and services were distributed to all elemen- 
tary school principals. Administrators thus 
have an opportunity to assess the adequacy of 
their media service? and are being asked to 
meet minimum standards by 1972. 

In Alabama, the books-per-child average 
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has reached 5.5 but is still below the minimum 
State standard of 6. North Carolina reports 
10.62 books per child, an increase from 7.49 
in five years, while South Carolina averaged 
11.8 in fiscal year 1969. Tennessee set its 
books-per-child standard in fiscal year 1969 at 
6, to go to 8 by fiscal year 1972. Standards 
were revised by Georgia in fiscal year 1969, 
will be rewritten in Kentucky in fiscal year 
1970. West Virginia's revision of its State 
Comprehensive Educational Program will in- 
corporate the new Standards (1969) set by 
the American Association of School Librar- 
ians and the Department of Audiovisual In- 
struction (DAVI) of the National Education 
Association (NEA). Revision is in progress 
in Maryland also : 51.6 percent of Maryland’s 
schools now meet the present minimum stand- 
ard of 5,000 volumes, an increase from 23 
percent in 1965, and double the number of 
schools meeting the minimum standards dur- 
ing the previous 4 years of Title II. Wisconsin 
reported half its high schools, 43 percent of 
its junior high schools, and 39 percent of ele- 
mentary schools now meet State standards. 
Ohio had 24.9 percent of the districts report- 
ing an average of 10 or more books per pupil. 

Some States revised their State require- 
ments for school media programs, using 
the American Library Association — DAVI 
Standards of School Media Programs as a 
guide for long-range planning, and held 
numerous conferences and seminars to study 
the new ALA-DAVI Standards. Examples of 
publications concerning revision are Iowa's 
Plans for Progress in the Media Center K-6 , 
and Ohio's Revised Minimum Standards for 
Ohio Junior High Schools , and for Senior 
High Schools. In Texas , tentative media 
standards have been distributed to city super- 
visors and other key educators for evaluation, 
and a statewide institute has been held on 
the implementation of national standards, as 
has a State regional meeting in which the na- 
tional standards have received special pro- 
gram emphasis. 

Standards, based on the 1969 national cri- 
teria, were revised in district level work- 
shops in Utah. In 1969-70, the Title II staff 
will conduct regional workshops to help local 



media personnel implement these standards. 

Updated State school library standards 
were approved by the Louisiana State Board 
of Education in 1968 and became effective in 
the 1968-69 school year. The new standards 
included personnel, collections, facilities, bud- 
get, and program components. 

A University of Idaho doctoral dissertation 
examines and compares the public secondary 
school library program in the State with the 
adopted State school library standards, the 
school library standards of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
and those of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The author concludes : 

In general, many secondary schools in 
Idaho are below the State, regional, and 
national library standards, ranging from 
12.06 percent to 86.11 percent below, 
and the degree of inadequacy is relevant 
to the different requirements in each 
standard. This investigation revealed 
that the number of schools below the 
regional standards is smaller than that 
below the State standards and the num- 
ber of schools below the State standards 
is smaller than that below the national 
standards, simply because the regional 
standards are the lowest and the national 
standards, the highest. 

Arizona doubts that if all materials in the 
schools which are really outdated or worn 
beyond use were really discarded, much 
progress could be observed toward meeting 
standards. 

A school library study conducted in Cali- 
fornia in 1963-64 indicated that more than 
6 million books would be required to bring 
elementary school libraries up to the 1960 
ALA Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams. It also showed that the high school 
libraries averaged 5.3 books per pupil and ele- 
mentary schools 4.8 books per pupil at that 
time. Because of Title II and district effort, 
the average number of books per pupil in 
elementary schools is now 5.6 books (an in- 
crease of .8 books) and in secondary schools 
it is now 8 books (an increase of 2.7). At 
the present time, about 8 percent of Oregon's 
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schools do not have fully organized audio- 
visual materials, and 35 percent do not meet 
minimum standards of 10 books per pupil. 

Guam is considering revising its 1966 
standards on the basis of periodic reviews, 
studies, and surveys. About half of its schools 
now meet the requirements of Phase II of the 
standards, while one-fourth have reached 
Phase III, and the remainder are on Phase IV 
and Phase V. 

Nevada has not made any changes in its 
standards since they were published in 1963. 
The State has been reasonably successful in 
meeting the ALA 19§0 Standards. There are 
still gaps in such areas as filmstrips, film 
loops, tape and disc recordings, and even 
certain categories of printed materials. In 
anticipation of the preparation of new State 
standards to be published in 1970, a statewide 
standards revision committee has been 
formed, made up of educators and lay people. 
This committee is expected to recommend 
not only revised standards for school library 
resources and instructional materials, but 
also procedures for their review, selection, 
and acquisition. 

Standards for Integrating School Library 
and Media Services were approved by Wash- 
ington in December 1968 for the improve- 
ment of learning resources services and as a 
basis for continual evaluation of these pro- 
grams. A State Standards Implementation 
Committee has been formed with representa- 
tion from the SEA and professional groups. 
The State reports, from its 1969 Title II in- 
ventory records, significant gains since 1965: 
the average number of books per pupil has 
risen from 8.5 to 9.8 and is thus close to the 
State's standard of 10. Substantial increases 
have also occurred in the purchase of non- 
print materials, but the drop in Title II fund- 
ing slowed down the rate of progress toward 
meeting standards. 



Evaluation of the Title II 
Program 

Under the Title II program, administrative 
and supervisory staff in State departments of 
education make periodic assessments of ad- 



ministrative and program practices to evalu- 
ate their effectiveness and determine to what 
extent management and program changes 
are needed. Data obtained from local school 
officials in combination with subjective evalu- 
ation of educational changes are used to 
assess the impact of the program. Examples 
of procedures used to evaluate the Impact 
of the increased resources provided under 
Title II on educational quality and opportun- 
ity include : 

• Connecticut uses project applications as 
a primary evaluative process, each ap- 
plication indicating need for materials 
and long-range plans for improving edu- 
cational services with Title II materials. 
Schools reporting establishment of new 
media enters indicate the extent to 
which Title II materials contributed to 
the increase of improved service. 

• Massachusetts reports that a number of 
individual research projects on the im- 
pact of Title II are currently in progress. 
A study of Federal programs in five New 
England States is being conducted by the 
Policy Institute, Syracuse University. 

• New Jersey extracted some interesting 
evaluative data on public and private 
school media programs from applica- 
tions for the Title II program. For ex- 
ample, the number of private elementary 
school children enrolled in schools with 
centralized libraries rose from 28,266 in 
1966 to 82,388 in 1968. In 1966, private 
school children in New Jersey were in 
schools which had only classroom collec- 
tions numbered 107,203. In 1968, this 
number had been reduced to 30,394. 

• Alabama conducts an annual survey 
which measures the growth and develop- 
ment of school libraries. Survey data is 
compiled to give a composite picture of 
library service throughout the State. 

• In Florida the Title II office is collaborat- 
ing with the School Accreditation Sec- 
tion of the Department of Education in 
the development of qualitative standards 
for educational media. This is a part of 
the study and revision of the State's 
School Accreditation Standards which 
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will result in an examination of the 
quality of educational programs in addi- 
tion to the quantitative aspects of pro- 
grams which have been examined so 
often in the past. One district, on its 
own, is attempting to correlate the in- 
crease in the availability of educational 
media with changes in achievement test 
performance. 

Maryland conducted a statewide survey 
of all public, private, and institutional 
schools in the spring of 1969 which 
produced statistics concerning the num- 
ber of schools with central libraries, size 
of collections, ratio of non-print to print 
material, and staffing. 

The development of the Title III ESEA 
annual needs assessment models in the 
District of Columbia and South Carolina 
will include library information. 
Alabama reports more than 80 percent 
of its elementary schools now offering 
some centralized service to children and 
teachers, as against 50 percent at the 
inception of the Title II program. The 
almost daily arrival of specifications for 
new library (media) centers gives evi- 
dence that many secondary schools are 
purchasing non-print materials and have 
adopted the complete media service con- 
cept. 

Based on a questionnaire sent to all 
LEAs, Florida reports that the avail- 
ability of improved collections has stimu- 
lated children, particularly in low in- 
come areas, to read more, improving 
their general school performance. 
Isolated surveys in Kentucky reveal that 
books per child in Jefferson County have 
reached 8.5 from 7.2, even though there 
was a corresponding increase in enroll- 
ment of 12,000 students; 10 libraries 
were established in Floyd County, with 
3,585 children having library service for 
the first time; in the city of Murray, 
public support has increased to the ex- 
tent that new libraries have been opened 
in the three elementary schools; addi- 
tional professional librarians have been 
employed and much resource material 



added. This has arisen from public 
awareness of the importance of library 
materials. 

• Of all the materials now available for use 
by children in public schools in Mary- 
land , eight percent have been provided 
under Title II during the four years of 
its existence. These include 678,524 
books, 88,993 filmstrips and microfilms, 
and 49,958 slides and transparencies as 
part of the total of 925,324 items pur- 
chased. Title II has made available for 
the use of private school children and 
teachers 156,058 books, 26,427 filmstrips 
and microfilms, and 16,883 slides and 
transparencies in a total of 218,748 
items. 

• In Puerto Rico acquisition of instruc- 
tional materials such as filmstrips, re- 
cordings, tapes and films was very 
limited prior to Title II. Acquisition of 
these new materials has made possible 
the attempt to individualize instruction, 
particularly at the secondary level. Also 
in Puerto Rico, Title II funds have made 
it possible for the school system to give 
each child in elementary and secondary 
classrooms a copy of each one of the 
basic texts for the developmental phase 
of teaching reading and language. 

• In North Carolina, the Demonstration 
School Libraries Project continues to 
provoke much favorable reaction with 
local effort increasing in each participat- 
ing district. The Educational Media Mo- 
bile, housing selection aids and media, is 
heavily scheduled to school administra- 
tive units and to colleges and universities 
which hold media institutes and work- 
shops. 

• The Ohio ESEA Title II program in co- 
operation with ESEA Title III con- 
tracted with the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute to evaluate school library needs 
(including manpower). "The quantita- 
tive results showed that many of the 
schools sampled do not meet all the mini- 
mum Ohio standards, and very few meet 
all the ALA 1960 Standards ,” reported 
the Institute. Facilities and equipment, 



and improvement in library services 
were identified by teachers and librar- 
ians as major needs. So was manpower: 
there was a general shortage of qualified 
librarians — one certificated for every 3.3 
schools, or one librarian per 1,839 stu- 
dents, even though the Institute found 
more than 4,300 library assistants work- 
ing in schools, with 76 percent serving in 
elementary schools. 

In Minnesota , local effort rose from $3.52 
to $5.32 per student. 

Wisconsin saw a 16 percent rise in fund- 
ing and 50 percent of senior high schools 
meeting minimum State standards, as 
against 12 percent prior to ESEA II. 

In Colorado , Title II has had an impact 
on the more progressive school districts, 
while some of the smaller districts are 
experimenting with various forms of 
cooperation. Fourteen Boards of Co- 
operative Services have been set up with 
the common goal of providing unified 
school media programs for their member 
school districts. 

The success of the unified school media 
program in Arkansas has been reflected 
in better overall organization of ma- 
terial, economy in expenditure, elimina- 
tion of duplication of materials, wider 
use of resources purchased, and greater 
variety of materials on particular sub- 
jects. 

Hawaii made a survey of school librari- 
ans to evaluate the types and extent of 
duties performed, their professional 
backgrounds and experience and educa- 
tional qualifications. The survey showed 
that the statewide weekly average for 
working time spent by librarians was: 
services to teachers (e.g., search for 
materials, compilation of bibliographies, 
assistance in selecting materials for the 
curriculum) 18 percent; services to stu- 
dents (e.g., reference work, instruction 
in use of library materials, selection of 
reading materials for classroom needs 
and personal interest) 36 percent ; audio- 
visual services (e.g., circulation of audio- 
visual equipment, film bookings, instruc- 



tion in the use of equipment, workshops) 
6 percent; clerical work (e.g., clerical 
tasks involved in making services and 
materials available, processing purchase 
orders, invoices, and materials) 33 per- 
cent; and other responsibilities (e.g., 
preparing budget requests, correspon- 
dence, acting as adviser to student 
groups) 7 percent. A similar survey is in 
progress for audiovisual coordinators. 

• In Nevada a study of equipment, facili- 
ties, and materials available in the 
schools was completed, and the results, 
when applied to State standards pub- 
lished in 1963, show some evidence of 
closing the gap. But when they are ap- 
plied to the new ALA-NEA Standards 
for School Media Programs , there is evi- 
dent a need for increased assignment of 
State and local resources for media pro- 
grams, and for leadership on the na- 
tional level for the development of such 
programs. 

• Two studies were conducted on the effec- 
tiveness of California's Phase II proj- 
ects, one under an SEA contract. The 
findings of one study seem to warrant 
the following conclusions, as applied to 
the 48 schools which received Phase II 
grants during fiscal year 1966 : 

Federal aid to school libraries results 
in the enrichment of library programs. 

Phase II grants encourage the estab- 
lishment of new elementary school li- 
braries and the expansion of existing 
ones. 

Phase II grants assist in promoting 
the media center concept. 

The development of an unusual or 
model library has great value in dem- 
onstrating the benefits of a full pro- 
gram of instructional materials. 

Although Federal aid in general had 
a good effect on libraries in California, 
there were some serious drawbacks : 

a. Not enough time for selection 
and purchase of materials; 



b. Insufficient staff to carry out the 
program ; and 

c, Inadequate facilities for the pro- 
gram. 

The Phase II program would be more 
effective if additional consultant staff 
were provided in the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual and School Library Education 
in the State Department of Education. 

School district support is necessary 
for the development of a strong li- 
brary program. 

Continued and increased assistance is 
needed to bring many of the libraries 
up to national and State school library 
standards. 

Preliminary findings from the other study 
for schools with Phase II grants in fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967 were quite similar. The 
librarians responded in the following rank 
order to what they felt had been the most 
successful parts of the project : 

1. The new and wide range of materials ; 

2. The expansion to multimedia of the li- 
brary collection; 

3. Increased student use ; 

4. Impact in the field of curriculum involve- 
ment and change ; and 

5. Factors related to increased services, in- 
creased personnel, and the effect which 
the project had upon school library de- 
velopment within their districts. 

Responding librarians indicated as draw- 
backs to full success of the project: lack of 
time to select and process materials, lack of 
adequate space and personnel, and poor co- 
operation by the district. Problems with 
children and teachers were minor deterrents. 

• In 1968-69 the Washington SEA con- 
ducted a special-purpose grant survey to 
determine specific objectives (couched 
in administrative rather than behavioral 
terms) as perceived by the school dis- 
tricts, and the degree to which they had 
fulfilled those objectives. In rank order 
the most frequently stated objectives 
were: 



1. To individualize instruction (8). 

2. To expand library facilities and ma- 
terials (7). 

3. To provide for independent study 
(5). 

3. To provide indepth resources (5). 

4. To enrich total offerings of libraries 
(3). 

4. To increase opportunities for pupils 
to acquire skills (3). 

5. To create a learning resource center 

( 2 ). 

Subject areas supported by special-pur- 
pose grants were : 

1. Social studies (8) . 

2. Health and sex education (4) . 

3. Intercultural education (disadvan- 
taged or minority groups) (3). 

3. Humanities (3). 

4. Nongraded English (2). 

4. Science (2). 

5. Reading (1). 

As a direct benefit of their Title II 
funds, districts with special-purpose 
grants reported that they were develop- 
ing a systematic approach to instruction 
and increased use of the library facilities 
and learning resources materials, and 
also indicated that they had achieved a 
high degree of satisfaction in the ac- 
complishment of their listed objectives. 



Standards and Needs 

The impact of the ESEA Title II program 
on educational quality and opportunity for 
children in the Nation's schools can be meas- 
ured to some extent by reports on the in- 
creased quality and quantity of resources. 
Standards developed or revised under Title II 
have served as factors in establishing relative 
need for the distribution of materials under 
the program and also as measures for deter- 
mining the needs of children and teachers for 
additional materials. Some States have con- 
ducted surveys of instructional materials col- 
lections and services in local educational 
agencies and are able to report significant 
gains as well as further needs. 
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• Netv Jersey , for example, reported the 
following statistical data, noting that 
despite increased collections, staff, and 







FY 1969 Actual 


tPex pupil) 


Standard 


Public 


Private 


Librarians 


. 1/500 


1/1095 


1/1224 


Books 


. 10 


6.5 


5.0 


Support 








(State & local) . 


. $4 — o 


$5.12 


$2.90 



support, the State had, as we saw earlier, 
far to go. 

• Delatvare set tentative standards for ma- 
terials in 1967 to determine the need in 
order to apply the relative-need formula 
in the administration of Title II. The 
following statistics show the degree to 
which standards were met in 1968 and 
1969: 



Standard 1968 1969 



(188 schools) (191 :hools) 

10 volumes per pupil. 24% 48% 

750 filmstrips 8% 12% 

500 recordings 1.5% 2.6% 

• The Rhode Island report states : In 1959, 
only 20 percent of its public schools pro- 
vided any kind of library service to 
children; the ratio of librarian to chil- 
dren was 1/4600, and 66 cents per pupil 
was being spent on library materials. 
Ten years later, 88 percent of the schc Is 
provide library service, the ratio of li- 
brarian per pupil ’3 1/800, there are 6.2 
books per pupil, and $2.80 per pupil is 
being spent locally for library materials. 
In relation to standards, however, for 
the 178,976 public school children the 
State needs 3.4 million volumes, even 
larger quantities of audiovisual ma- 
terials, and $7 million annual expendi- 
tures for print and audiovisual materials 
to maintain a level of excellence. 

In assessing the levels and subject areas 



where there is still a great lack, nearly every 
State pointed to need for elementary school 
materials. It is estimated that at present, the 
percentages of elementary schools still with- 
out libraries in selected Northeastern States 
are as follows : 



State 


Percentage 


Connecticut 


35 


Delaware 


6 


Maine 


60 


Massachusetts 


57 


New Hampshire 


66 


New Jersey 


45 


New York 


16 


Pennsylvania 


56 


Rhode Island 


12 


Vermont 


75 



While these reports indicate marked prog- 
ress under Title II there remains much of the 
road to be traveled toward the goal of im- 
proving instructional techniques and pupil 
achievement through the use of these media. 

Alabama , District of Columbia , and Ten- 
nessee listed non-print materials as being in 
greater need than print. Florida listed print 
as a first priority with high interest, and low 
vocabulary materials needed at both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. 

Alabama and the District of Columbia find 
that elementary needs are greatest. Georgia 
lists junior high level materials as most 
needed. South Carolina feels that secondary 
school requirements are the most pressing. 
Puerto Rico needs all-level English textbooks, 
elementary Spanish and science textbooks, 
and secondary French textbooks. 

Nineteen States viewed the greatest need 
at the State level as being additional media 
consultative personnel to permit extending 
services to LEAs, assisting further in inserv- 
ice training programs, and implementing 
the media center concept. South Carolina felt 
that a technical consultant in management 
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information would be of greatest service to 
the program. Supportive staff was seen as a 
great need, with specific mention of graphic 
artists. 

A number of States consider audiovisual 
materials for elementary schools their great- 
est lack. Iowa indicated a need for voca- 
tional agriculture, home economics, business 
education, and industrial arts materials in 
addition to materials for elementary schools. 
South Dakota lists social studies and language 
arts. Several States stressed the need for all 
kinds of materials for all grade levels. 

Texas, through packaging of Federal and 
State programs, zeroes in on identified prior- 
ity areas. It finds acute the need for printed 
and audiovisual materials for bilingual edu- 
cation and for the gifted and early childhood 
programs, as well as for printed and audio- 
visual materials for vocational education, 
grades 6-12. Oklahoma , Utah , and Idaho re- 
port the need for audiovisual materials, 
especially at the elementary level. Texas and 
Utah also make the point that without Fed- 
eral funds, they cannot provide sufficient 
library and media personnel for public school 
districts. 

Arizona and Oregon both lack State school 
library supervisors and audiovisual special- 
ists. The Bureau of Indian Affairs needs an- 
other person available to prepare more 
adequate selection aids which have been 
evaluated for their adaptability to Indian 
children. In California , the problem remains 
the same as last year — not nearly enough 
people to do the job as well as it should be 
done. A qualified person is needed to help the 
Title II Coordinator provide more services for 
the availability and utilization of materials; 
this person could also supervise the acquisi- 
tion and processing of materials purchased 
with Title II funds, thereby making materials 
available for use more quickly. 

The Nevada SEA needs a consultant whose 
sole responsibility would be establishing prac- 
tices for the quality review of the instruc- 
tional materials, making suggestions and 
recommendations to LEAs about the quan- 



tity, quality, and use of materials, and helping 
district personnel select materials and plan 
programs for optimum use. 

The personnel in the Washington SEA 
Learning Resources Section declined from 
three to two by September 1969 because of 
the uncertain funding of Title II, with con- 
sequent reduction in clerical staff, and 
diminution in services. The State budget 
for the SEA was also lower than requested, 
and program development in all areas is ad- 
versely affected. A critical need is increased 
staff time for analyzing specific needs ; de- 
veloping long-range implementation plans, 
including coordination of Title II with other 
Federal and State programs; and increased 
staff time to help districts initiate and carry 
through innovations and effective projects. 

In California, the ratio of qualified and 
credentialed school librarians and audiovisual 
personnel in LEAs is approximately one for 
each 2,500 pupils. 

By the recent Standards for School Media 
Programs, the needs in Hawaii are great in 
terms of more staffing, space, equipment, and 
resources if the State is to reach its goals 
for quality education. There is continued need 
for professional and support staff at LEA and 
school levels. Each district has appointed a 
liaison person, but few have the professional 
training or experience to qualify as media 
specialists, and all have other professional 
responsibilities. None of the districts has 
a complete media center with sufficient equip- 
ment and resources. The Hawaii Annual 
School Library /Media Report survey pointed 
out that a large percentage of the school 
librarians' time is spent in clerical work. 

With the exception of the two urban areas 
in Nevada , all local county school districts 
are in need of additional professional and 
support personnel. This carries with it an 
implied necessity to remodel existing facili- 
ties and to plan new facilities for effective 
instructional procedures. 

The number of media specialists, tech- 
nicians, and clerks employed in Washington 
State as a result of Federal monies for local 
media programs gives little indication of the 
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real need which is for an increase in the 
number and quality of such personnel. Ex- 
perience has shown the SEA that effective 
media programs evolve only if there is whole- 
hearted support of administrators and if the 
media persons most directly responsible for 
project implementation possess the necessary 
skills. Most of the schools (approximately 
1,700) lack adequate well-designed space to 
increase the availability of materials and 
their effective use except on a piecemeal 
basis; the best use is therefore not being 
made of the staff and facilities already avail- 
able. 

It is well established that to make the pro- 
grams most effective, there is particular 
need for audiovisual materials suitable for 
individualized use by pupils. The demand for 
records, tapes, film loops, filmstrips, study 
prints, study kits, and art prints which can 
be checked out and taken home or used else- 
where in the school is growing. 

Arizona believes that because its schools 
have very few materials, they tend to keep 
too many things which are no longer useful 
or which, in fact, may be liabilities rather 
than assets. 

Whatever progress was made in Nevada 
in closing the materials gap was all but 
wiped out by higher standards resulting from 
the media center concept and by greater de- 
mands placed on education. Regardless of 
effort, need is still evident, still felt, and still 
critical. The SEA staff offers, as examples of 
kinds of materials most urgently needed: 
updated science materials; interesting, easy- 
to-understand materials for beginning, slow, 
and reluctant readers; vast amounts of ma- 
terial to permit independent study and newer 
instructional techniques, particularly in sec- 
ondary school social studies ; materials of all 
kinds to support new curriculums and subject 
areas on which increased emphasis is being 
placed, such as economics, political science 
and local government, international relations, 
nsychology, sex education, drugs and nar- 
cotics, computer technology, oceanography, 
and moral and ethical values. 

Also critically needed are specialized ma- 
terials such as those for guidance and voca- 
tional education related to trades, industries, 



and careers; for early childhood education; 
for the disadvantaged ; for the gifted, and for 
the handicapped. For example, special educa- 
tion supervisors in the California SEA are 
often appalled by the dearth of materials in 
special schools for the handicapped, pri- 
marily because of restricted budgets. BIA 
reports that a predominant problem of deaf- 
ness in Indian and Eskimo youth is just being 
recognized, and that much special material 
is required. Suitable materials for bilingual 
education are in short supply for Indian, 
Eskimo, and Alaska natives in schools admin- 
istered by the BIA, and Indian children in 
public schools, especially in Arizona , Wash- 
ington , and California; for other children 
who come from homes where English is not 
spoken, such as large numbers of Orientals 
in Hawaii , California , and Washington; for 
Mexican-American children, present in large 
numbers in AHzona , California , Washington , 
and Oregon; and for children in Guam and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands , 
most of whom do not speak English as a first 
language. Most of the Indian children in BIA 
schools and in Guam, Hawaii, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands suffer from 
a severe degree of social and cultural isola- 
tion. The Title II coordinator of Hawaii, for 
example, writes that world problems and 
space exploration create a need for resources 
that can help local children visualize the 
areas beyond their horizons. Many such a 
child has never been off the island where he 
was born, and he needs media experiences to 
understand the vastne^3 of great land masses 
and the space beyond his limited viewpoint. 
Materials for teaching cultural heritage of 
such, as well as of Negroes, and for inter- 
cultural understanding, are very scarce and 
not always of good quality. 



Summary 

During fiscal year 1969, public and private 
elementary and secondary schoolchildren and 
teachers in the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, and under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior (for children 
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and teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools operated for Indian children) partici- 
pated in the ESEA Title II program for the 
improvement of educational quality through 
improved resources. Of the $50,000,000 avail- 
able in fiscal 1969 (as compared with 
$99,234,000 in fiscal year 1968) $49,100,000 
was used, or over 98 percent of the amount 
available. 

The history of State administration of the 
title II program is one of relatively small 
outlays for State administration, with efforts 
to utilize funds as much as possible for the 
acquisition of materials for use in instruc- 
tional programs. State departments of educa- 
tion spent less in the management of the title 
II program in fiscal year 1969 while striving, 
in the face of the reduced appropriation, to 
keep the administrative and supervisory staff 
assigned to the program. 

Of the $46.15 million spent for acquisitions, 
$40.65 million went for school library re- 
sources — books, periodicals, documents, pam- 
phlets, photographs, reproductions, pictorial 
or graphic works, musical scores, maps, 
charts, globes, and sound recordings, includ- 
ing but not limited to those on disc or tape; 
processed slides, transparencies, films, film- 
strips, kinescopes, and video tapes, or any 
other printed and published or audiovisual 
material of a similar nature which are proc- 
essed and organized for the use of elemen- 
tary and secondary school pupils and teach- 
ers. Other instructional materials — these 
same resources but not processed and orga- 
nized — took $2.2 million. Textbooks, bought 
for use in 19 States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, ac- 
counted for only about one percent of the 
outlay — $737,286. Ordering, processing, cata- 
loging, and delivering the materials cost 
about $2.2 million. State administrative ex- 
penses — fixed by law at 5 % of the State’s 
allotment or $50,000, whichever is greater — 
accounted for $3 million. 



The Future of Title II 

The Advisory Council on State Depart- 
ments of Education notes the substantial 



progress made in elementary and secondary 
education by reason of the ESEA Title II pro- 
gram, and endorses all efforts to maintain 
and enlarge it. It notes the comments of the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Senator Magnuson, in the floor 
discussion February 27, 1970 : 

The lack of library resources in elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, and 
secondary schools is critical. All statis- 
tics show that this is one of the most 
important programs we have. . . . This 
program, even now with this small 
amount, serves over 40 million chil- 
dren. . . . 

The Council is therefore highly gratified with 
this relevant portion of the President’s Edu- 
cation Message to the Congress, March 3, 
1970: 

In September, the Nation’s chief educa- 
tion officer, Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., pro- 
claimed the Right to Read as a goal for 
the 1970s. I endorse this goal. . . . 

In some critical areas, we already 
know how to work toward achieving the 
Right to Read for our Nation’s children. 

In the coming year I will ask the Con- 
gress to appropriate substantial re- 
sources for two programs that can most 
readily serve to achieve this new commit- 
ment — the program that assists school 
libraries to obtain books, and the pro- 
gram that provides funds through the 
States fo special education improve- 
ment projt as. . . . 

I shall direct the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to work with State and local of- 
ficials to assist them in using these pro- 
grams to teach children to read. This is 
a purpose which I believe to be of the 
very highest priority for our schools, 
and a right which, with the cooperation 
of the Nation’s educators, can be 
achieved for every young American. 

Table 6 shows the fiscal 1969 funds avail- 
able to the States, and their expenditures for 
administration and for acquisition and proc- 
essing of materials. 
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Table 6. — Funds Available and Funds Expended for State Administration and Acquisitions, Under Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act, Title II Programs, Fiscal Year 1969 
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Strengthening Instruction in Science* Mathematics* Foreign 
Languages, and the Humanities and Arts 

(National Defense Education Act of 1958 as amended, Title III) 



Fiscal year 1969 was the eleventh year in 
which the Title III, National Defense Educa- 
tion Act (NDEA); program supported the 
improvement of instruction through the pur- 
chase of equipment and materials and minor 
remodeling and through State supervisory 
and related services. The program has ex- 
perienced considerable growth, the number 
of eligible subjects increasing from three to 
11 (including arts and humanities). Appro- 
priations for equipment and minor remodel- 
ing increased from $49,280,000 in 1959 to 
$75,740,000 in 1969; for supervisory and re- 
lated services, from $1,350,000 in 1959 co 
$7,500,000 in 1967, the last year in which 
they were separately appropriated. Begin- 
ning in 1968, funds totaling $5,500,000 for 
supervisory and related services were deleted 
from the NDEA Title III appropriation and 
added to that of ESEA Title V (grants to 
strengthen State educational agencies). (Ad- 
ministration of NDEA Title III continued 
to be funded through an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 in fiscal years 1968 and 1969.) 
Although funding for supervisory and related 
services was shifted, many States continue 
to report these activities in their NDEA 
Title III annual reports. 

The number of State agency professional 
staff positions currently performing services 
directly relating to the promotion, main- 
tenance, and improvement of instruction in 
the critical subjects does not appear to have 
been substantially reduced since the change 
in funding procedures, but not all States are 
reporting consistently. What does appear evi- 
dent is that the State Title III Coordinators 
along with ths subject matter consultants 
supported through Title V, ESEA funds, 
have afforded continual curriculum stimula- 
tion and improvement. 

States employ a variety of means for pro- 
viding assistance to local educational agencies 
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with project development, such as the serv- 
ices provided by the : 

State or regional Federal Programs 
Coordinator. 

State NDEA Title III Coordinator. 

Critical-subject-matter specialists. 

General program consultants and super- 
visors. 

These specialists bring about the development 
of more viable and meaningful projects in 
the local districts by visits to schools and 
areas or by State workshops. 

NDEA activity in curriculum development 
and revision is highlighted by the approval 
in one State of 334 projects involving 460 
specialists in 1,258 consultant days. In part, 
these projects provided 24,303 teachers and 
3,671 administrators and supervisors the op- 
portunity to participate actively in various 
workshops. Disciplines that received the 
largest participation were : reading, with 45 
projects involving 216 participant days; 
English: 68 projects and 212 days; English 
as a second language: 2 projects and 179 1 /2 
days; science: 56 projects and 174 days; 
mathematics: 19 projects and 57 days; 
modern foreign languages: 23 projects and 
66 days; and combinations of economics, 
geography, social science, civics, English, 
reading, and history: 97 projects and 310 
days. 

One statewide conference which brought 
together State and local administrators, 
supervisors, elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, professors of English, and members of 
the State department, demonstrated the need 
for concerted action in revitalizing the Eng- 
lish programs. Individualization of Learning 
K—12 was the theme of another weeklong 
workshop where State consultants in mathe- 
matics, English, science, and social studies 




assisted some 177 teacher participants in 
these fields. 

One State reported that its large number 
of State supervisory and curriculum special- 
ists have created a strong interest in the in- 
service program and an active participation 
in the many activities they sponsored. The 
programs have instilled in the teachers of the 
State a desire to improve themselves aca- 
demically; and this has created a need for 
additional equipment and materials pur- 
chased through che acquisition program. Evi- 
dence in another State: attendance by some 
600 teachers at a workshop held on a univer- 
sity campus demonstrated a great interest in 
computers. Some 6,000 elementary teachers 
were involved in State-sponsored inservice 
training in new curriculum and technological 
developments in the physical and biological 
sciences ; equipment and materials were pur- 
chased to implement these programs. As a 
result of State-sponsored institutes, many 
districts in that State are beginning to formu- 
late objectives in terms of measurable 
changes in student behavior; measurements 
of influence on these changes will become 
possible. 

A bulletin, Leadership in Industrial Arts 
Education — School District Level , was pre- 
pared by a State supervisor of industrial arts 
to assist local districts in determining duties 
and responsibilities of industrial arts super- 
visors and department heads. Title III, 
NDEA funds made possible for the first time 
a curriculum guide, A Design for an English 
Curriculum, , which the State's curriculum 
supervisors noted was beginning, through 
extensive dissemination, to bring about a 
reorganization of the English curriculum 
from prekindergarten through the graduate 
level. Still another State's efforts in the field 
of curriculum guide preparation and dis- 
semination resulted in the publication of 
Some Criteria for Evaluating the Learning 
Possibilities in the Reading Program and a 
how-to-do-it bulletin Children Publish Their 
Own Books . In addition to the publication of 
State-level guidelines and materials, most 
State departments of education make avail- 
able the time of their consultants and subject 



matter specialists to local school districts to 
formulate and publish their own curriculum 
guides. 



Priorities 

Section 303(a) (2) of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, and the Title III 
Regulations, require the State plan to develop 
principles for determining the priority of 
projects to be approved in the order deter- 
mined by the application of such principles, 
which should reflect the State's consideration 
of: 

The State's educational goals. 

The total general educational need in the 
critical subjects ’inder Title III. 

Special instructional needs which Title 
III may serve in a State. 

The special requirements for equipment 
and facilities in each of the critical sub- 
ject fields and the grade levels to be 
served. 

The categories of eligible equipment, ma- 
terials, and type of minor remodeling 
allowable and the State standards de- 
veloped to enhance instructional pro- 
grams. 

Annual reports submitted by participating 
States and territories for fiscal year 1969 
indicated that fifteen States identified gen- 
eral priorities, 21 States listed specific priori- 
ties, and 14 made little or no reference to 
priorities. 

Priorities common to many States were 
directed toward basic educational needs in 
the critical subject areas and to the educa- 
tional districts in greatest need. 

Specific priorities selected from several 
State reports include the following kinds: 

Basic educational need in the specific 
subject area. 

Degree to which description of present 
program provides an understanding of 
existing instructional organizational 
procedures. 
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Evidence long-range planning as it 
supports an improved instructional pro- 
gram. 

Enrichment activities. 

Evidence that recent local efforts have 
been made to strengthen the schools’ 
total instructional program. 

Purchase of equipment and materials 
which contribute to individualizing in- 
struction. 

Degree to which Vie cost c e project 
is reasonable in relation to potential 
improvement of instruction and number 
of students and teachers affected. 

Plans for evaluation and followup pro- 
vision of proposed program. 

Financial need of the school district. 

Projects which meet the needs of special 
groups of students, such as retarded, 
culturally disadvantaged, physically 
handicapped, and economically handi- 
capped. 

Materials for use in preschool and kin- 
dergarten programs where they are an 
integral part of the elementary school. 

States listing specific priorities do not rep- 
resent a particular geographical region, but 
are scattered across the country. Neither can 
the establishment of priorities be attributed 
to States on the basis of size or wealth. The 
priorities were applicable to students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools located in 
both urban and rural areas. 



Coordination with other Federal 
Programs 

Without exception all reports indicated co- 
ordination of NDEA Title III with other Fed- 
eral programs. About half made general 
statements that this coordination was occur- 
ring; the other half cited specific kinds of 
cooperative effort?, such as : 

Purchase of projection equipment under 
NDEA Title III to enhance film library 
services supported under ESEA Titles 
II and III. 
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Use of instructional equipment and ma- 
terials provided under NDEA Title III 
and ESEA Title II for compensatory 
programs staffed by ESEA Title I. Test- 
ing was sometimes provided by NDEA 
Title V-A. 

Joint staffing of project development 
workshops by State NDEA and ESEA 
personnel. 

Provision of equipment component from 
NDEA Title III in schools or classes for 
handicapped students supported by 
ESEA Title VI. 

Similar provision of equipment compo- 
nents partly or totally supplied by 
NDEA Title III for innovative programs 
supported by ESEA Title III. 

The following frequency table represents 
the number of reports making specific refer- 
ence to a particular program being coordi- 
nated with NDEA Title III : 



Program 



No . of reports 



ESEA Title I 43 

ESEA Title II 41 

ESEA Title III 28 

ESEA Title VI 3 

NDEA Title V-A 4 



Some States indicated active encourage- 
ment of such coordination; a few indicated 
they are requiring long-range plans outlining 
the anticipated uses of several Federal pro- 
grams over several years’ time. One State 
gave priority to projects combining materials 
from ESEA Title II and equipment from 
NDEA Title III. A substantial number re- 
ported that specialists assisted in developing, 
reviewing, and monitoring projects regard- 
less of their source of funding. Many re- 
ported that several Federal programs were 
often coordinated at both the local and State 
levels by one person, thus achieving a better 
structure for cooperation. 



Adequacy of Equipment and 
Reimbursement 

NDEA Title III authorizes States to use 
their Federal allotment to pay up to 50 per- 
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cent of the cost of approved projects carried 
out by local educational agencies. 

Thirty-seven of 48 reporting States ap- 
plied a 50 percent matching formula. Reim- 
bursement in some of these instances was 50 
percent on expenditures of $1 per pupil in 
average daily attendance, with additional 
reimbursement on expenditures above that 
if funds were available. Ten States reported 
use of a variable formula based on education 
tax rates, assessed valuation per pupil, or 
economic need. Some States had an equaliza- 
tion formula for the sum total of school 
financing, which in certain cases provided 
indirect variable reimbursement for NDEA 
Title III projects. 

In one State there were more than 100 
nonparticipating school districts, all with 
low enrollments, because the per capita dis- 
tribution formula resulted in such small 
amounts that it was not worth the effort to 
complete application forms. Because these 
are the schools most in need of equipment, 
the State is considering altering its distribu- 
tion formula. If it is feasible, the State 
expects to establish a base allotment of about 
$1,000 matching funds for each school dis- 
trict; the remaining money will then be 
available for reimbursement on an enrollment 
basis and for special projects. 

Late and inadequate funding were blamed 
in several reports for inability to reimburse 
up to 50 percent. One State showed a drop 
from 50 percent reimbursement during the 
fiscal years 1958-1966 to 42.9 percent in 1967, 
40.5 percent in 1968, and 30 percent in 1969. 
Tardiness and insufficiency influenced many 
States to limit applications through strict 
priorities. A number of local education agen- 
cies were forced by the delay to spend part of 
their matching funds for other purposes. The 
result in some cases was inadequate planning 
of projects and the inability of some States to 
use their total allotment of Federal funds. 
Table 7 shows the additional funds States 
estimated they could have used for approv- 
able projects, given matching funds and 
timely funding. 

In spite of definite advances in the eleven 
years of the NDEA Title III program, most 



Table 7. — Estimated Additional Funds Needed 
by State Departments of Education for Ap- 
pro vable Projects Under Title 111, National 
Defense Education Act, and Section 12, Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act, Fiscal Year 1969 



State 


Amounts in 
Thousands 


% of 

Allotment 


Total 


... $75,784 


89.8 


Alabama 


250 


13.3 


Alaska 


23 


21.9 


Arkansas 


90 


9.1 


California 




138.2 


Delaware 


90 


54.5 


District of Columbia . 


529 


300.5 


Florida 


629 


27.7 


Georgia 


500 


22.5 


Hawaii 


963 


322.1 


Idaho 


50 


14.0 


Illinois 


6,135 


199.9 


Indiana 


5,818 


300.0 


Iowa 


699 


62.8 


Kansas 


1,787 


199.8 


Kentucky 


350 


22.3 


Maine 


86 


19.7 


Maryland 


2,500 


191.6 


Massachusetts 




8.0 


Michigan 


5,100 


149.9 


Minnesota 


3,108 


200.0 


Missouri 


3,293 


200.0 


Montana 




29.9 


Nebraska 


206 


35.7 


Nevada 


23 


20.2 


New Hampshire 


300 


116.3 


New Jersey 


70 


3.9 


New York 


5,500 


131.8 


North Dakota 


107 


32.4 


Ohio 


5,000 


123.0 


Oklahoma 


2,056 


200.0 


Oregon 


1,600 


215.9 


Pennsylvania 


1,000 


25.2 


Rhode Island 


92 


32.6 


South Carolina 


300 


21.0 


South Dakota 


600 


170.9 


Tennessee 




26.8 


Texas 


8,000 


158.3 


Vermont 




42.2 


Virginia 


1,050 


53.8 


Washington 


2,210 


200.0 


West Virginia 


32 


3.6 


Wisconsin 


1,509 


87.2 


Puerto Rico 




94.6 



of the States seemed to feel that the attain- 
ment of a high degree of adequacy, either in 
quality or quantity of equipment and mate- 
rials, was a will-o'-the-wisp. Each State had 
its own standards for interpreting “ade- 
quacy.” Many were primarily concerned with 
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quality, others with quantity, of equipment 
and materials. A few reports mentioned 
Standards for School Media Programs , de- 
veloped jointly by the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction (of the National Education 
Association) and the American Association 
of School Librarians. Others used Audio- 
Visual Quantitative Standards f the Fullerton 
(Oklahoma) instrument, or the Educational 
Communications Handbook of the New York 
State Education Department. 

Definitions notwithstanding, the needs were 
continuous and growing larger and more 
unattainable. The reasons included higher 
costs of purchases, increased enrollments, 
new accreditation standards, recent additions 
of subject areas to the program, obsolescence 
of equipment and materials, rapid advances 
in technology, social changes, and the press- 
ing needs of special groups. The most promi- 
nent cause listed was the demand made by 
new methods of instruction, such as the lab- 
oratory or inquiry method, the individual and 
small-group approach, flexible and modular 
scheduling, team teaching, nongraded and 
continuous progress programs, and the in- 
creasing emphasis on library resource cen- 
ters. 

The degree of adequacy varied from dis- 
trict to district within each State, but in 
general the reports indicated that secondary 
schools were usually letter equipped than 
elementary, and middle schools and junior 
high schools less well equipped than higher 
levels. Some States were certain that the use 
of sophisticated items was in direct ratio to 
the ability of their teachers to recognize the 
need and use of these items. In such cases, 
schools which were the best equipped were 
constantly asking for more than less well 
equipped institutions. Some reports went so 
far as to say that secondary schools fared 
better largely because their teachers were 
more knowledgeable about equipment and 
materials in relation to modern pedagogy 
than were teachers in the elementary schools. 
Most of the reports indicated that large urban 
districts were usually better supplied than 
small rural ones (except for densely popu- 
lated areas with special problems) . Poor 
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districts, large and small, were less able than 
others to participate in the program in States 
which did not use an equalization or variable 
formula for matching funds. 

The consensus was that the multimedia 
approach was necessary for all subject areas 
and that the major deficiencies were in audio- 
visual equipment and materials. The next 
largest need was in supplementary printed 
materials. Many reports stated that more ma- 
terials should be moved to classrooms from 
libraries, but they were also in favor of 
centers for audiovisual equipment, film, film- 
strips, tapes, records, books, and teaching 
machines. In many schools materials were 
insufficient for maximum use of existing 
equipment. There was also a great need for 
equipment and materials which would pro- 
vide individualized instruction in all courses, 
as well as serve special groups such as the 
disadvantaged and underachievers. The de- 
mand was growing for educational television, 
dial-access retrieval systems, and computers 
to assist instruction in science, mathematics, 
languages, and social studies. Programed 
learning kits and study kits were lacking. 
Teachers needed more professional materials, 
and students needed more supplementary and 
reference works. For all courses there was an 
endless need for audiovisual equipment and 
materials, such as projectors of all kinds, 
films, film strips, and film loops; microfilm; 
microfilm viewers and printers; videotape 
recorders; audio- and videotapes; and sup- 
plies for making instructional materials. 

Although the bulk of the NDEA Title III 
funds had been spent for years on science, 
there was still a great need for flexible lab- 
oratories, especially in junior high schools, 
for experimental and demonstration equip- 
ment, and for materials for student involve- 
ment. A number of schools even lacked basic 
laboratory facilities with running water. 
Many laboratories were short of microscopes, 
science kits, glassware, charts, and models. 
There were rising demands for nuclear sci- 
ence laboratories, planetariums, and observa- 
tories. In both science and mathematics, new 
courses required new items, such as the En- 
gineering Concepts Curriculum Project 




(ECCP) using computer logic boards and 
other electronic aids. Laboratories for mathe- 
matics were still uncommon. There were 
pressing needs for models, games, puzzles, 
calculators, manipulative items, and other 
learning devices, especially for slow learners. 
The downward shift of mathematical content 
from the high school to elementary grades 
increased the shortages at the lower levels. 

In foreign language instruction the great- 
est lack was in equipment and materials for 
self-instruction which allowed use of slides, 
filmstrips, and sound films. Diverse supple- 
mentary items were needed, including peri- 
odicals, supplementary readers, cultural 
studies, foreign language periodicals, and 
reference works. 

Purchases for history, civics, and geogra- 
phy were more abundant than for economics. 
Dependence upon one medium, such as an 
overhead projector or films, had to give way 
to the multimedia approach to aid inquiry 
skills. The rapidly changing requirements of 
the social studies found schools caught sud- 
denly with outdated books, shortages of cur- 
rent professional materials, and few original 
source materials for instruction by the in- 
ductive method. New subject matter required 
such items as aerospace and celestial charts 
and materials with ethnic or racial content. 

Although expenditures for English and 
reading were, in many cases, next to those 
for science, there were still great shortages 
because of the need to consider individual 
and group differences. Many reference vol- 
umes and supplementary reading books were 
outdated. Multilevel and enrichment mate- 
rials, items for the teaching of the humanities 
and honors courses, and supplies for students 
to make their own books were limited. Listen- 
ing centers, carrels equipped for individ- 
ualized instruction, controlled readers, and 
individualized learning kits were needed. 
Teachers were asking for English centers for 
references, texts, sample curriculums, and 
equipment for program development. The 
most common need was classroom libraries, 
especially with varied materials, including 
paperbacks. These could be augmented by 
microfilm readers and printers to make use 



of the collections in school libraries. 

Industrial arts, the last subject area added 
to the NDEA Title III program, had hardly 
begun to benefit. Many schools were still 
unable to move away from the old woodwork- 
ing courses into the rapidly expanding world 
of new technologies. Serious shortages existed 
in all areas: equipment for electricity and 
electronics, graphic arts, metal and plastics 
industries, and industrial crafts like drafting 
and automotive and power mechanics. 



Evidence of Improved Instruction 

Nevertheless, all States agreed that instruc- 
tion in the critical subjects continued to 
improve as a result of NDEA Title III funds. 
Typical comments : 

The cumulative effect of this aid has been 
to upgrade the general level of instruc- 
tion in schools, large and small, by pro- 
viding equipment and materials designed 
to improve the teacher’s role in instruc- 
tion. 

We have observed a dramatic transition 
from the earlier teacher-dominated lec- 
tures and demonstrations toward pro- 
grams featuring students as active par- 
ticipants and investigators. 

Evidence of improved instruction reported 
by States is summarized in four categories : 

1. Improved instructional patterns and 
teaching techniques ; 

2. Innovative school organizational pat- 
terns ; 

3. Improvement and extension of cur- 
riculum ; and 

4. Student achievement. 



Improved Instructional Patterns 
and Teaching Techniques 

States reported that the availability of 
additional materials and equipment had con- 
tributed significantly to the employment of 
more effective instructional patterns and 
teaching techniques. All States indicated that 
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Figure 2 — National Defense Education Act, Title III, and National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act, Section 12, Dollar Amount and Percentage 
of Total Expended by Subject Area, Fiscal Year 1969 




TOTAL: $141.6 (Federal Share: 50%) 
($ in Millions) 
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increased attention was being directed to- 
ward individualization of instruction. In fact, 
it appears that present trends toward more 
individualized instruction emphasize both 
learning rate in keeping with the individual’s 
capabilities and the pacing of the selection 
of content or of learning experiences to meet 
more nearly the unique needs of children and 
youth. 

Frequently mentioned instructional pat- 
terns which were among the more effective 
include the following : 

Teacher’s experimentation with a va- 
riety of approaches to help individual 
learners ; 

Individual and small instructional 
groups for a precise teaching purpose; 

Teacher-pupil conferences ; 

Small-group committee work ; 

Arranging for multimedia approaches to 
learning; 

Encouraging and arranging for indi- 
vidual study, experimentation, and re- 
search. 

Improved teaching techniques mentioned 
most frequently are related to teachers’ ef- 
forts to help learners develop concepts, con- 
template, arrive at generalizations, and 
apply new knowledge to different problematic 
situations rather than merely recall informa- 
tion. Mentioned frequently were teaching 
techniques which provided for guided self- 
discovery; for inquiry-learning; for inde- 
pendent exploration, study, and research; for 
self-diagnosis of learning “gaps”; and for 
raising problems and testing hypotheses. 

Several exemplary undertakings illustrate 
these techniques. An experimental project 
designed to test the use and effectiveness of 
tape-recorders, listening-viewing centers, and 
individual filmstrip projectors for improving 
instruction in English and reading was con- 
ducted in an elementary school, grades K-8. 
Thirteen classrooms representing all grade 
levels were selected. With assistance from 
local and State consultants, teachers planned 
activities which were most appropriate to 
individual needs of children. They selected 



films, tapes, records, and books which repre- 
sented a wide range of literature, including 
folklore, fairy tales, fables, poetry, plays, and 
stories ; and a wide range of content informa- 
tion pertaining to the natural and physical 
sciences, to thj various subjects included in 
the social studies curriculum, and to com- 
munication skills, including special filmstrips 
on basic reading skills. 

Individual, small-group, and total-group 
activities were designed primarily to supple- 
ment and reinforce the language-experience 
approach to learning as well as to individual- 
ized instruction. Individual filmstrips were 
used frequently to stimulate writing, drama- 
tizations, and story-telling. Capitalizing on 
various learning experiences and on the avail- 
ability of equipment, children made their 
own sound tracks, developed tapes, and re- 
corded songs, plays, and reports of various 
activities. Such equipment could be used ef- 
fectively by elementary children, and the use 
of these instructional media contributed to 
the development of special individual compe- 
tencies in reading and English for students 
involved. The State department recommended 
that other schools conduct similar projects to 
determine more effective ways of using these 
media in individualizing instruction. The 
State Reading Consultant is distributing a 
complete report of this project to local school 
districts. 

Another project, serving 13 elementary 
city schools and designed primarily to im- 
prove reading and language competencies, 
was framed to provide the widest possible 
range of specialized materials and of differ- 
entiated approaches to learning. The key 
component was the implementation of a 
learning center, i.e., an instructional center 
which provided opportunity for teachers to 
pursue and to follow up the diagnoses of 
children’s needs with specific instructional 
programs. The center also provided oppor- 
tunity for each child to be actively involved 
in his own educational program through 
guided self-diagnostic and correctional activi- 
ties, through self-selected activities which 
extended his information in the areas of sci- 
ence, geography, history, mathematics, and 
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literature, and through pursuit of his own 
special interests. 

The instructional program was organized 
on both a formal and an informal schedule to 
accommodate children from all classes, either 
individually or in small instructional groups. 
In consultation with the classroom teacher 
and through diagnosis of children’s particu- 
lar educational needs and interests, the learn - 
ing center personnel directed or supervised 
all activities while children were in the cen- 
ter. Hence, the center served an an instruc- 
tional setting in remediation, as an enrich- 
ment center, and as a center for self-selected 
and self -directed study. 



Innovations in School 
Organizational Patterns 

Most States indicate that Title III NDEA 
funds continue to have a decided impact on 
changes made in school organizational pat- 
terns. Virtually every State referred to the 
implementation of team teaching. Repeated 
references were made to the establishment of 
various kinds of lea. ning centers. Continued 
improvements have been made in equipping 
science, mathematics, and foreign language 
laboratories as wdi as in establishing elec- 
tronically-equipped classrooms. Special rooms 
and laboratories, particularly at the elemen- 
tary level, continue to be outfitted as resource 
centers in the arts, music, and critical subject 
areas which are supervised by teams of school 
personnel and which serve ail children of the 
school or area. States report that museums, 
planetariums, greenhouses, and facilities for 
educational television have been developed by 
school districts, or cooperatively by two or 
more school districts in several instances, 
with the aid of NDEA funds. 

Some examples illustrate these innova- 
tions : 

• A pilot project initiated by a junior col- 
lege provided a study skills and tutorial 
center for students deficient in reading, 
writing, and computing. The purpose 
was to help students acquire levels of 
performance that would give them a rea- 



sonable chance for success in college-level 
courses. Teachers along with parapro- 
fessionals were available to the stu- 
dents on an individual basis in a con- 
centrated tutorial structure. The center 
provided a wide range of equipment and 
materials, and offered the multimedia 
approach. The unification of basic 
courses of study enabled students to see 
the carryover effect from one subject to 
another. As a student gained competence 
in these basic skills, he was gradually 
assimilated into the regularly established 
junior college program. The State re- 
ported that this project was effective and 
that the plans were to continue the proj- 
ect. 

• Cooperatively, six school administrative 
units within a county established an 
Educational Resource Center. Additional 
support came from local and State funds 
and from Titles I, II, and III ESEA. 
One of the center’s primary features 
is a planetarium chamber completely 
equipped to project heavenly bodies on a 
dome 30 feet in diameter. The 74 reclin- 
ing seats in the chamber can accommo- 
date two classes at a time. Students are 
first oriented by the assistant director to 
the program they will see ; he also gives 
additional instruction in space science. 
The presentation at the planetarium is 
“a laboratory experiment evolving from 
classroom study and a prescribed cur- 
riculum in space science and other re- 
lated subjects.” The Center also serves 
as a media warehouse from which vari- 
ous instructional materials are distrib 
uted to schools by truck. It contains a 
curriculum library, a demonstration 
classroom, adequate display areas, and 
work areas for teacher production of 
teaching materials. Facilities are avail- 
able for laminating, dry mounting, pic- 
ture lifting, darkroom production, trans- 
parency production, tape duplication, 
and videotape recording. The Center 
serves 26,500 children enrolled in 50 
public schools a:*d several private 
schools. It is administered by a nine- 
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member advisory committee consisting 
of professional personnel appointed by 
the boards of education of the six par- 
ticipating school units. 



Curriculum Improvement and 
Extension 

States agree that NDEA Title III funds 
continue to make a significant contribution 
to the improvement and expansion of curricu- 
lum in the critical subjects. Most States noted 
the con Jnuous shift from traditional to 
newer curriculums developed by distin- 
guished scientists and scholars, particularly 
in the areas on science and mathematics. 

One State reported that some 6,000 of its 
elementary teachers received inservice trails 
ing in the new curriculum developments in 
the physical and biological sciences and that 
equipment and materials had been purchased 
to implement those programs. Another re- 
ported that a large city school system had 
developed an approach to improving mathe- 
matics that provides an integrated system of 
instructional tools. In still another State 42 
new mathematics courses were approved by 
the Department of Education during the 
year. Several schools in yet another State 
were experimenting with and adapting na- 
tional social studies curriculum projects, but 
most schools were synthesizing State and 
national curriculum ideas through local work- 
shops and university classes. 

States indicated that increasingly more 
local school districts are conducting curricu- 
lum studies: One reported that 12 school 
districts were involved in K-12 curriculum 
studies during the year. Another wroie that 
more than 50 local school districts were 
engaged in curriculum study and revisions. 

It is also evident that increased attention 
is being directed toward the expansion of 
industrial arts curriculums. The following 
typical statement is illustrative : 

In many of our schools the traditional 
woodworking and drafting programs 
have been expanded to include instruc- 
tion in metalworking, electricity and 
electronics, and power mechanics. 



Another State reported an increase of 16,523 
students enrolled in industrial arts programs. 

Practically every State reported improve- 
ments in reading and English programs. One 
reported that a Model English Program, 
based on a comprehensive curriculum design 
from prekindergarten to graduate level which 
had been developed under the State’s leader- 
ship, had been established in 11 school sys- 
tems. Special courses in bilingual programs 
and in teaching English to foreign-speaking 
students were noted by several States. 

Many exemplary projects illustrating cur- 
riculum improvements and expansions can 
be cited. Initiated as a joint program by a 
Board of Cooperative Education Services, one 
project extended the science curriculum in 
schools. Objectives of the program included, 
among others, the following : 

To develop a sound program for the 
teaching of human sexuality and drug 
addiction ; 

To provide a readily available supply of 
films and of filmstrips which relate spe- 
cifically to human sexuality and to drug 
addiction ; 

To develop more effective teaching tech- 
niques in these two areas ; and 

To direct special emphasis to more effec- 
tive ways of working with Black stu- 
dents in these critical areas. 

Specific objectives of the project were to help 
students : 

Deal more effectively with ihe areas of 
knowledge and use of narcotics ; 

Understand mental and physical growth 
changes ; 

Understand their relations with their 
own sex and with the opposite sex ; and 

Understand the area of human and ani- 
mal reproduction. 

The project was implemented by two teach- 
ing teams, each consisting of a science- 
oriented specialist, a school nurse, and a 
school psychologist, who worked closely with 
teachers. Among other things, the teams 
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served as special “helpers” to whom students 
could turn for assistance with problems re- 
lating to these areas. They worked with the 
local Parent-Teacher Association and with 
individual parents, frequently involving them 
in conferences for the purpose of resolving 
student problems, and in the evaluation of 
critically-related materials. Some 680 stu- 
dents were served by this program. 

As another project, one city school system 
established a course of plastics, vacuum, and 
pressure-forming processes in 30 junior high 
schools. The course constituted the basis for 
an updated industrial arts program and pro- 
vided students the opportunity for adequate 
exploratory experiences in plastics fabrica- 
tion. Using a thermoforming vacuum-pres- 
sure process, students had the opportunity 
for creativity in designing and in preparing 
forms for plastics molding. Other equipment 
used in this project included overhead pro- 
jectors, a copying machine, and equipment 
for bending plastic and for drying fiberglass. 



Student Achievement 

Almost all States reported that student 
achievement in the critical subjects has con- 
tinued to improve. Some 25 States reported 
that students had made significant gains, 
according to standardized achievement tests, 
in at least one critical subject, and the ma- 
jority of those States reported such gains in 
three or more subjects. One reported: 
“Achievement test results show that . . . 
students rate above the national norm in 
most subjects.” In 10 States, higher educa- 
tion authorities reported that first year col- 
lege courses could be taught on a higher 
sophisticated level because students were 
better prepared. Most frequently mentioned 
were courses in the sciences, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, and English. 

Almost all States reported observations of 
students’ growth and development in such 
subjective areas as attitudes, values, appre- 
ciation, and human relations. Included among 
others were statements on improvements in 
personal development; in abilities for self- 
analysis and for self-evaluation; in personal 
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relationships with peers; in abilities to ex- 
plore, to inquire, and to experiment inde- 
pendently with self-confidence ; in attitudinal 
changes; in interest in critical subjects and 
in school ; and in creative abilities . Also noted 
were the development of deeper understand- 
ing of and appreciation for various art forms 
and music, and for different cultures and 
their contributions to society. 

The general purpose of a demonstration 
reading program, initiated by a large city 
school system, was to develop individual po- 
tential to enable a youth to live satisfactorily, 
contribute to his life, and establish h:s educa- 
tional goals. Three primary factors were 
explored in the development of human poten- 
tial: (a) the young person’s need to organize 
his inner experiences, (b) his ability to 
learn, and (c) his skill in communicating 
ideas to others. In the shaping of the educa- 
tional program each youth was recognized as 
a unique individual, and his background, his 
home, his parents, his language, his skills, 
and his school experience were considered. 
The program was designed to enable students 
to reach reading goals in basic sight vocabu- 
lary, word attack skills, and comprehension 
skills. It was designed to develop in students 
an ability to select important ideas, reorga- 
nize ideas, and acquire efficiency in reading; 
and to induce a quest of knowledge through 
reading. 

Reading improvem^ut involved five differ- 
ent approaches: (a) par er/ counseling and 
instruction, (b) diagnostic and corrective 
reading, (c) extended reading instruction, 
(d) total skill involvement, and (e) reading 
instruction for bilingual students. The State 
reported that although several years of study 
and improvement would be required before 
the program reached its full potential, the 
program provides a framework around which 
schools can build successful reading pro- 
grams for disadvantaged youth. 

Another project, designed to provide a 
humanities-oriented curriculum for 108 het- 
erogeneously grouped students, established a 
laboratory school within a regular high 
school. The course incorporated English, his- 
tory, science, art, drama, and physical educa- 




